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Reports  from  the  Western  States  continue  to 
speak  of  little  else  than  returning  prosperity, 
which  does  not  mean  that  everybody  has  become 
rich,  nor  that  everybody  is  out  of  the  woods. 
But  the  tide  has  turned,  and  the  people  are  not 
so  “blue”  as  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  The 
farmers,  who  are  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  the 
country,  are  no  longer  “down,”  but  have  risen 
up  and  are  able  to  stand  on  their  feet  Better 
still,  they  are  paying  off  the  mortgages  on  their 
farms,  and  are  recovering  their  old  feeling  of 
independence,  for  all  which  we  give  thanks  to 
the  Providence  that  has  watched  over  them,  and 
hope  that  they  are  to  have  seven  )ears  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  make  up  for  the  years  of  famine. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  hear  good  news 
from  Montana,  because  we  passed  through  it 
two  years  ago,  and  were  enchanted  by  the  high 
rolling  country,  the  mountains  all  round  the 
horizon,  with  great  uplands  between,  where  one 
may  literally  see  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

Montana  has  also  a  somewhat  tragical  history, 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  stranger.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  overrun  by  highwaymen, 
who  lurked  in  the  forests  ,and  stopped  coaches 
loaded  with  treasure  bounds  for  the  East.  That 
was  a  time  of  terror,  which  made  every  man 
suspicious  of  his  neighbor,  till  the  vigilantes 
combined  for  safety,  and  after  a  few  executions 
cleaned  out  the  whole  kit  and  boodle  of  robbers, 
and  since  then  they  have  dwelt  in  their  mountain 
valleys  in  quietness  and  peace. 

And  then  the  hills  and  the  mountains  began 
to  yield  enormously  of  the  precious  things  of  the 
earth.  Montana  does  not  produce  so  much  gold 
as  some  other  States,  but  it  has  what  we  may 
say  is  better  than  gold  because  of  its  abundance. 
Its  greatest  yield  is  in  copper.  The  Anaconda 
Mine,  which  we  explored  under  ground  at  Butte, 
and  above  ground  at  its  stamp  mill  in  Anaconda, 
in  the  largest  copper  mine  in  the  world.  Out  of 
it  comes  sixty-hve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  yield 
of  the  United  States.  And  asatriffing  addition 
to  its  value,  it  is  also  the  largest  silver  mine  in 
the  world  1  an  extraordinary  combination,  which 
BO  dazzles  the  eyes  of  foreign  investors  that  it  is 
said  that  the  Rothschilds  have  purchased  a  large 
interest  in  it  The  mining  of  the  State  yields 
about  tifty-five  millions  a  year!  Among  its 
products  for  last  year  were  eleven  million 
head  of  cattle  and  four  and  a  half  million  of 
beef!  Indeed  a  resident  in  the  State  says  that 
Montana  is  richer  per  capita  than  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  or  Michigan ;  and  that  in  its  increase  it  is 
the  richest  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  !  That 
is  glory  enough  for  the  Mountain  State  of  the 
I  Mid-Ciontinent ! 


When  it  is  impossible  to  get  definite  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  indulge 
in  our  calculations  as  to  the  chances  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  success  or  failure.  Thus  with  the 
daring  Norwegian  Andree,  who  some  weeks 
since  set  out  for  the^North  Pole  in  a  balloon,  we 
observe  that  most  of  those  who  have  explored 
the  Arctic  regions  are  very  gloomy  in  their  pre¬ 
dictions.  Some,  indeed,  are  so  positive  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  would  be  disappointed 
if  he  should  at  last  turn  up  hale  and  hearty, 
having  accomplished  what  they  said  was  beyond 
all  human  power.  However  there  are  still  a 
faithful  few  who  believe  in  the  serial  navigator, 
and  look  confidently  to  see  him  in  the  flesh  onoe 
more,  not  only  alive,  but  very  much  alive,  and 
going  about  in  Europe  and  America,  giving 
lectures  on  his  new  discoveries!  Thus  Mr. 
Richard  Heard,  one  of  the  managers  for  Nansen, 
the  Arctic  explorer  (who,  by  the  way,  is  coming 
over  here  in  a  few  weeks  to  give  lectures  in  this 
country  on  his  own  most  adventurous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole),  says: 

“Andree  Is  in  my  opinion,  alive,  and  steadily  pur¬ 
suing  the  course  he  marked  out  when  he  made  his 
ascent  from  Dane’s  Island,  Spitzbergen,  to  cross 
the  pola  region.  The  absence  of  tidings  is  to  be 
expected,  and,  moreover,  the  best  scientific  minds  in 
Sweden  are  inclined  to  believe  his  plan  feasible. 

“It  may  surprise  you,”  continued  he,  “to  know 
that  even  Dr.  Nansen  is  not  inclined  to  discredit 
the  ability  of  Andree  to  make  the  balloon  journey 
Just  before  I  left  Christiania  I  had  a  talk  with  him 
about  it,  and  he  spoke  of  it  very  seriously,  and  while 
he  did  not  commit  himself,  it  was  evident  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  worthy  every  consideraticm. 

“Before  Andree  made  his  ascent,  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him.  He  has  made  a  long  study  of  balloiMiing, 
and  he  told  me  that  when  he  left  Spitzbergen  he 
expected  to  cross  the  polar  r^on  at  a  height  of  200 
metres,  or  about  seven  hundred  feet,  and  to  the 
American  side.  There,  be  said,  he  expected  to  meet 
a  current  that  would  take  him  over  the  Lena  delta 
to  Northern  Siberia,  where  he  expected  to  descend. 
He  fully  explained  to  me  the  currente  he  expected 
to  meet,  and  Baron  Nordenskjold,  who  made  the 
first  northern  passage,  declared  to  me  subsequently 
that  Andres’s  theories  regarding  the  currents  were 
absolutely  correct.” 

The  death  of  General  Neal  Dow  on  Saturday 
last  was  not  unexpected,  as  be  had  reached  a  great 
age.  As  the  author  of  the  Maine  law  he  will 
ever  hold  a  distinct  and  distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  temperance  movement.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  potential  men  of  the  century  whose 
every  decade  he  saw.  Some  would  say  that  he 
has  been  a  theorist  in  temperance,  and  that  his 
theory  worked  less  and  leas  satisfactorily  as  time 
went  on.  It  may  be  that  he  started  out  with  a 
too  high  conception  of  the  power  of  law ;  of  pub¬ 
lic  enactment  In  other  words,  he  had  formed 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  public  conscience — 
out  of  his  own  oonsciousness !  But  happy  the 
people  who  can  mark  up  to  such  standard !  And 
after  all.  General  Dow  was  more  than  a  theorist 
He  went  to  the  war  when  67  yeraa  of  age,  and 
staid  in  it  to  the  close.  His  personal  presence 
was  fine,  a  true  external  type  of  the  dominating 
man  within. 
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FISHING  FOB  SOULS. 

By  Rot.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Jerai  Chriet  commiMions  Hia  aervanta  to  be 
“fishera  of  men.”  Aa  miniatera  and  Chriatian 
people  are  now  at  home  again,  and  commencing 
another  year’a  labora  a  good  motto  for  them  ia 
in  Chriat’a  command  to  Peter  on  the  chore  of 
Galilee — “launch  out  into  the  deep  !”  Peter’a 
reply  to  hia  Maater  waa  that  they  had  been  toil¬ 
ing  all  night  and  had  caught  no  fish;  “never- 
theleaa,  Lord,”  he  aaya,  “at  Thy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net.  *  *  He  waa  deepondent,  but  not 
deepairing.  .The  command  of  hia  Lmd  ia  enough 
to  rally  hia  faith.  To  the  eye  of  faith  many 
thinga  are  clear  that  to  the  eye  of  aenae  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dark.  Faith  aeta  the  bow  of  Peter’a 
little  amack  towarda  the  deep  water;  the  fish  are 
there,  and  not  in  the  ahoal  water  near  the  chore. 
So  out  into  the  deep  they  pull ;  down  goea  the 
net,  and  lo  I  auch  a  multitude  of  fiahee  are  en- 
cloaed,  that  two  boata  are  required  to  bring  the 
abundant  haul  to  land  I 

Here  ia  a  leeeon  for  paator,  Sunday  achool 
teachers,  parents,  and  all  who  long  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls.  Perhaps  last  year  was  not  a  year 
of  aucceaa.  Failure  in  any  good  undertaking  is 
a  calamity ;  it  often  breaks  the  back  of  a  weak 
Christian’s  courage.  Failure  ought  to  provoke 
a  true  Christian  to  freeh  ardor,  and  new  at¬ 
tempts  to  retrieve  the  loeeee  of  the  past.  Spirit¬ 
ual  failures  commonly  have  a  good  reason  for 
them ;  for  God  does  not  work  blindly  with  His 
people.  A  scanty  crop  of  spiritual  results  is  apt 
to  mean  poor  ploughing,  stingy  cowing,  and 
careless  cultivation.  No  crop  at  all  may  mean 
indolence  or  unbelief,  or  both  combined.  Fail¬ 
ure  has  a  reason  for  it;  and  it  ought  to  stir 
every  honest  heart  to  the  solemn  inquiry — whose 
fault  was  it  f  God  does  not  break  His  promisee ; 
His  injunction  ia — be  not  weary  in  your  good 
wwk,  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint 
not. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year’s  work  the 
drat  duty  of  faith  is  to  make  a  new  venture. 
Chriat’a  command  is  to  “launch  out,”  and  make 
the  effort  I  would  not  make  too  much  of  a 
word  which  originally  had  only  a  local  and 
temporary  intention;  but  that  word  “deep”  baa 
a  great  spiritual  significance.  There  must  be  a 
de^  down  faith  in  our  hearts,  and  a  deep  in¬ 
satiate  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  with 
whom  we  labor.  God  grants  to  a  fervent  desire 
what  He  denies  to  a  faint  and  feeble  desire.  “I 
will  not  let  Thee  go  unless  Thou  bless  me”; 
that  is  the  temper  of  a  Christian  who  is  in  dead 
earnest  for  a  revival  in  his  Church,  or  for  the 
conversion  of  the  friend  he  or  she  is  laboring 
with.  Shallow  interest,  shallow  feeling,  shallow 
praying,  catch  no  fish  for  the  Master. 

The  minister  who  longs  to  convert  souls  must 
lay  bold  of  the  deep  truths  of  God,  and  strive  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  the  hearts  before  him. 
Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  unconverted  heart 
is  the  lurking  depravity,  the  besetting  sin,  or 
the  unbelief  that  keeps  the  sinner  from  Christ ; 
and  the  truth  must  go  deep  to  reach  the  roots. 
It  must  up  root  the  sin  to  make  conversion  thor¬ 
ough.  My  brother,  you'will  need  strong  doc¬ 
trine  to  do  this.  Phillips  Brooks  well  said  that 
'‘no  exhortation  to  a  good  life  that  does  not  put 
behind  it  some  truth  aa  deep  as  eternity  can 
seize  and  hold  the  conscience.”  Preach  all  the 
doctrine  your  Bible  gives  you — and  in  love  to 
the  sinner’s  soul. 

Fishing  for  souls  is  a  personal  work ;  it  ia  not 
confined  to  the  pulpit ;  every  man  or  woman  who 
possesses  faith  and  an  ardent  love  of  Jesus 
should  engage' in  it.  It  is  not  a  “professional” 
business,  restricted  to  a  few,  and  to  be  done  in 
a  set  fashion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  whole  church  employing  a  huge  net  to 
bring  in  a  multitude  of  converts  at  a  single 
draught.  Sometimes  a  powerful  and  general 
revival  does  this.  But  commonly  oonvwsions 
follow  individual  effort  with  individual  hearts. 


A  pastor  often  accomplishes  as  much  by  an  hour 
of  close  friendly  conversation  as  by  an  hour  of 
public  preaching.  The  Sunday-school  teacher 
can  reach  his  or  her  scholars  most  effectually  by 
a  private  visit,  and  a  faithful  talk  with  each 
member  of  the  class.  Personal  work  does  the 
business ;  each  fisher  must  drop  his  own  hook, 
baited  with  love.  No  one  is  scolded  to  Christ. 
Yet  an  unconverted  person  will  bear  a  tremend¬ 
ously  searching  talk  if  it  is  conducted  in  a 
frank,  tender  spirit  and  unmistakably  prompted 
by  affection.  The  real  aim  must  be  persuasion 
— that  is  to  persuade  the  sinner  to  let  go  his  sin 
and  to  lay  hold  of  Jesus.  He  is  wise  that 
toinneth  soula 

Pastors,  teachers,  and  church-members  are  too 
often  reluctant  to  take  hold  of  the  “bard  cases.” 
Sometimes  they  are  dismissed  as  past  saving. 
The  fish  that  bite  readily  are  easily  caught. 
But  that  inveterate  Sabbath- breaker,  or  that 
hard  drinker  or  that  open  scoffer  are  too  often 
passed  by  as  hopeless.  That  was  not  the  fashion 
of  Peter  and  his  fellow  fishermen,  or  should  it 
be  ours.  The  Almighty  Spirit  which  subdued 
Saul  of  Tarsus  will  attend  us  if  with  strong 
faith  we  grapple  with  the  most  chronic  cases  of 
open  impenitence.  Sometimes  these  “hopeless 
cases”  yield  the  soonest— far  sooner  than  some 
decorous  cnurch- goers  who  have  become  hard¬ 
ened  under  a  thousand  sermons,  and  through 
many  seasons  of  revival.  And  when  a  conspicu¬ 
ously  irreligious  person  is  converted,  the  effect 
upon  the  community  is  all  the  more  powerful. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  those 
Christians  who  in  their  daily  conduct  live  near¬ 
est  to  Christ  will  win  the  most  converts  to  Him. 
Let  us  launch  out  into  the  deep,  good  friends, 
this  year ;  and  let  us  remember  that  the  secret 
of  success  on  Galilee  was  that  Jesua  waa  on 
board  of  the  veaael. 


DK.  8PBAOUB  DBCLINBS  FUBXBEB 
DISCVSSIOe. 

Torras  EnrTOB  or  Tbs  EvARoanrsT: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  Rev.  Dr. 
Fox’s  very  able  articles  on  “The  Question  of 
Trustees,”  replying  to  my  previous  articles  on 
the  subject,  and  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
eminent  fairness  and  Christian  courtesy  he  ex¬ 
hibits.  I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  burden 
the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  with  a  protracted 
discussion  of  the  subject.  His  articles  and 
mine  are  before  our  brethren,  and  they  are  com 
petent  to  judge  which  policy  beet  agrees  with 
the  worthy  breadth  of  our  denomination. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  views  of 
Dr.  Fox  and  myself  is  that  he  would  recognize 
the  church  proper,  and  that  alone;  while  I 
would  continue  to  recognize  also  that  larger 
body,  inclusive  of  the  church,  namely  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

My  contention  reduces  itself  to  simply  this . 
So  long  as  we  give  to  non-communicant  attend¬ 
ants  and  supporters  a  vote  in  calling  a  pastor, 
and  determining  his  salary,  and  also  give  them 
representation  before  the  Presbytery  when  a 
pastor  is  to  be  released  from  his  charge,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  wise  and  proper  to  continue  the  custom, 
so  common  and  so  commonly  successful,  of  allow¬ 
ing  tbem'to  serve,  or  to  be  represented  by  those 
of  their  own  number,  on  the  ooard  which  shall 
administer  for  the  congregation  the  purely 
financial  matters  thereof.  Recognizing  them  in 
the  one  case,  why,  inconsistently,  deny  them 
recognition  in  the  other  f  Sincerely  yours, 

I  Edward  P.  Spragce. 


We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Stearns  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
has  returned  from  hie  trip  around  the  world, 
and  will  resume  his  numerous  Bible  Classes  on 
the  week  beginning  October  18th.  The  New 
York  class  will  meet  that  day  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr. 
Thompson’s),  at  Fifty-third  street. 


DENOMINATIONAL  COMITY. 

Nxw  York,  Oot.  t. 

Owing  to  the  criticisms  originated  by  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  D.D.  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
alleging  undue  multiplication  of  dependent  mis¬ 
sionary  churches  and  consequent  expensiveness, 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society 
will  issue  a  statement  to  its  constituency  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  responsibility  for  the  multiplication 
of  churches  on  missionary  ground.  This  state¬ 
ment  affirms  that  Superintendents  are  instructed 
to  guard  carefully  the  relations  of  the  Society 
to  other  Societies  doing  missionary  work  on  the 
same  field,  and  that  the  claims  of  comity  and  * 
Christian  courtesy  are  always  respected.  It  ia 
the  invariable  rule  not  to  plant  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  or  miaaion  on  ground  which,  in 
the  proper  aenae  of  the  word,  ia  cared  for  by 
other  evangelical  denominationa. 

As  far  back  as  1892,  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
home  missionary  organizations  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Reformed,  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Churches,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  such  methods  of  common  action  as 
would  aovid  duplication.  Representatives  were 
present  from  the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
and  Congregational  Home  Missionary  bodies, 
the  others  declining.  A  report  adopted  con¬ 
tained,  the  statement  of  principles  of  each  of  the 
three  denominations  represented,  together  with 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  exceptional 
cases,  which  might  arise  on  the  field.  In  these 
exceptional  cases,  a  Committee  of  conference  on 
the  field  were  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  if 
possible,  settle  the  point.  If  such  Committee 
failed  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  the  matter  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  New  York. 

In  1892,  of  the  whole  number  of  fields  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  seventy- five  per  cent,  were  those  in 
which  the  CTongregational  Church  was  alone,  so 
far  as  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  were  concerned.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  twenty  five  per  cent.,  one  fifth  were  in  pop¬ 
ulations  of  three  thousand  or  more,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  were  in  fields  which 
were  first  occupied  by  Congregationalists.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  five  years  since  these  facts 
were  first  investigated,  constant  watch  has  been 
kept  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Society  to  guard  against  any  cases 
of  planting  churches  in  fields  that  were  already 
provided  with  Christian  privileges. 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  six  months  before  Dr. 
Ecob’s  criticisms  were  published,  investigations 
covering  the  last  five  years  were  made.  It  was 
ascertained  that  in  this  half  decade,  thirty-one 
churches  were  organized  in  Florida,  all  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Of  these  thirty-one  churches 
twenty-six  were  organized  in  towns  or  fields 
where  there  was  no  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episco¬ 
pal  or  Presbyterian  enterprise  at  the  time  they 
were  organized.  Sixteen  churches  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  Kansas  under  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  thirteen  of  these  new 
churches  were  organized  at  points,  where,  at 
the  time  of  organization,  there  was  no  Meth¬ 
odist,  Baptist,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  enter¬ 
prise.  Twenty  churches  were  organized  in 
South  Dakota.  Only  one  of  these  was  organized 
where  there  was  at  the  time  a  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  Church.  In  Colorado 
seventeen  churches  were  organized,  sixteen  of 
them  in  places  where  there  were  at  the  time  no 
other  Protestant  service  of  any  kind,  not  even  a 
Sunday-school.  In  Southern  California  twenty- 
two  churches  were  organized.  Fifteen  of  these 
were  in  towns  where  there  was  no  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  enterprise  at 
the  time  they  were  organized.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  seven,  five  were  in  towns  or  fields  of  about 
two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  one  of 
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these  there  was  an  Episcopal,  io  the  other  a 
Methodist  Church  at  the  time.  In  both  these 
places  the  Congregational  Church  is  the  larger 
and  more  influential.  Over  ninety  churches 
were  organized  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  not  more 
than  ten  places  was  there  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  these  were  invariably  io  towns  and 
cities  where  there  was  room  for  Congregation- 
alists.  Thirty-one  churches  were  organized  in 
Nebraska.  Two  of  these  were  German  and  one 
Scandinavian.  Of  these  twenty-three  were  in 
'immunities  where  there  is  no  other  Protestant 
English  speaking  Church.  Four  more  were  in 
communities  where  there  was  only  a  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  three  of  these  the  Methodist 
Church  was  well  nigh  extinct.  In  North  Wis¬ 
consin  twenty -one  churches  were  organized  io 
as  many  different  localities.  In  eighteen  of 
them  there  was  no  other  church  whatever.  The 
three  others  were  io  spirit  the  same,  that  is 
they  were  Scandinavian  Churches,  organized 
where  there  were  no  other  churches  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  named  reaching  that  nationality.  There 
has  not  been  in  this  missionary  district  a  single 
exception  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Society  locates  churches.  In  Indiana 
fourteen  churches  were  organized.  Two  were 
the  first  and  only  churches  in  isolated  villages; 
six  were  in  isolated  sections  of  cities  otherwise 
unsupplied ;  two  were  in  villages  where  the  only 
church  was  Methodist;  two  were  in  places  of  less 
than  eight  thousand  population,  where  there 
were  already  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches, 
but  no  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  two  were  in 
cities  of  more  than  forty  thousand  population, 
n  the  State  of  Washington  twenty-nine  churches 
were  organized,  and  of  these  twenty-two  were  in 
"clear  fields,  ’’  those  in  which  there  was  no  other 
denomination.  Superintendent  Qrassie  of  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  characterizes  sectarian  rivalry  as 
a  crime,  the  scandal  of  Christendom,  a  waster  of 
funds,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  best  effect  of 
Protestant  missions. 

In  the  fields  above  named,  in  the  past  five 
years  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  Congregational 
Churches  have  been  planted  and  assisted  by  the 
Congregational  Home  Missonary  Society,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  twelve  were  alone  in 
the  fields  they  occupied.  The  others  are  either 
foreign -speaking,  or  are  justified  in  every  in¬ 
stance  by  the  size  and  promise  of  the  population. 

Colorado  is  the  State  used  by  Dr.  Ecob  as  his 
own  example.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  has 
organized  seventeen  Congregational  Churches  in 
that  State,  sixteen  of  them  in  places  where 
there  was,  at  the  time,  no  other  Protestant  ser¬ 
vice  of  any  sort,  not  even  a  Sunday-school.  In 
the  seventeenth  case  the  Society  took  no  part  in 
the  organization.  A  number  of  people  got  to 
gether  and  organized  themselves,  built  a  church 
and  called  a  council.  In  this  community  there 
was  a  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Church  at 
the  same  time.  For  this  reason  the  Society 
declined  to  help  them.  But  the  church  would 
not  die.  It  kept  up  Sunday-schools  and  prayer 
meetings  for  a  year  alone;  and  after  having 
proved  their  right  to  live  and  their  fitness  for 
service,  the  Society  made  them  a  small  grant  in 
connection  with  another  field.  In  Colorado  the 
Society  has  twenty  three  fields  with  a  population 
under  four  thousand  in  each  field.  In  thirteen 
of  these  fields  the  Congregational  Church  stands 
alone.  In  six  of  them  the  Congregational  stands 
with  the  Methodist  alone;  and  in  two  of  these 
six  fields  the  Congregational  Church  was  first 
planted.  In  one  field  the  Congregational  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  the  ground 
alone,  the  Congregational  Church  having  been 
first  planted.  In  another  the  Congregational 
Church  is  alone  with  the  Dunkards,  and  was 
the  first  church  planted.  In  one  field  the  Con- 
gregationalists  are  with  the  Methodists,  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Christians,  and  in  one,  with  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Presbyterians. 


THB  WAR8ZAWIAK  CASK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  FiVst  Church  on  Monday  morn 
ing.  The  first  half  hour  was,  as  usual  at  this 
meeting,  given  to  devotional  exercises.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  reelected'  moderator. 
The  Jewish  Missionary,  Herman  Warszawiak, 
recently  called  before  the  Session  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  presented  an  appeal  to  the  Pres 
bytery  from  the  judgment  of  the  Session.  The 
following  Judicial  Commission  was  appointed 
to  trv  the  case:  Ministers  Jesse  F.  h'orbes, 
George  Alexander,  D.D.,  U.  W.  F.  Birch,  D.D., 
Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.,  and  John  E.  Bush- 
nell,  with  Eldeis  Blaine,  Jesup,  Strong  and 
Savage. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  pastor-elect  of  the 
Rutgers  Riverside  Church,  was  formally  re> 
ceived  into  Presbytery,  and  the  call  having  been 
placed  in  his  hands  was  accepted  by  him.  Dr. 
McComb  IS  to  receive  a  salary  of  88,000  a  year. 
His  installation  is  to  take  place  on  October  14th, 
at  8  o’clock,  in  the  Rutgers  Church ;  the  Mod¬ 
erator  of  Presbytery  to  preside ;  Dr.  Booth  to 
offer  the  prayer  of  installation ;  Dr.  John  Hall 
to  preach  the  sermon ;  Dr.  George  Alexander  to 
charge  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  to 
charge  the  people. 

Various  Committees  were  hoard,  among  them 
the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  funds  of  that  Committee  have  fallen 
off  largely  of  late,  by  reason  of  death,  and  other 
causes.  During  the  past  year  only  a  little  over 
two  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  to 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  and  nearly  half  of 
this  came  from  one  church.  In  former  years  six 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  were  given  to  the  cause 
of  Church  Extension,  annually,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  scale  of  liberality  will  be  renewed. 

The  churches  of  this  Presbytery  were  urged 
to  contribute  generously  to  all  the  Boards  of  the 
church  in  view  of  the  present  pressing  needs. 

The  Clerk  of  Presbytery  was  authorized  to 
correspond  with  the  members  of  this  Presbytery 
laboring  without  its  bounds,  and  request  them 
to  take  their  letters  to  the  several  Presbyteries 
within  whose  bounds  they  are  laboring. 

BBV.  F.  S.  McCABB,  D.D. 

Rev.  Francis  S.  McCabe,  D.D.,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  has  had  a  long  and  an  honored  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Graduating  in 
1852  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in  a  class 
well  known  afterwards  through  President  Seelye, 
Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  Professor  E.  D.  Morris,  and 
others,  he  began  his  work  in  Peru,  Indiana. 
Fifteen  years  of  vigorous  labor,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  brought  forth  abundant  fruit.  He 
was  for  thirteen  years  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod 
of  Wabash,  now  included  in  the  Synod  of 
Indiana. 

He  began  his  work  in  Topeka,  in  1868,  serving 
for  twelve  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  for  seven  years  as  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  made  up  largely 
of  railroad  people.  During  his  residence  in  To¬ 
peka,  in  addition  to  work  done  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  he  organized  two  Presbyterian 
Churches;  and  he  has  organized  five  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

He  has  been  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Kansas  for  twenty  seven  years — making  a  total 
of  about  forty  years  in  this  department  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Though  Dr.  McCabe  has  been  denomina¬ 
tional,  he  has  been  more  than  that.  While 
faithful  to  the  church  of  his  ancestors,  he  has 
always  stood  for  a  tolerant  and  liberal  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Throughout  the  State,  and  especially 
in  Topeka  where  he  has  lived  nearly  thirty  years, 
he  has  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  all  churches,  and  of  course  of 
many  who  are  not  members  of  any  church — men 
of  all  sects  and  classes  and  parties.  He  is  thus 
widely  known  and  as  widely  honored  in  ail  that 
portion  of  the  country  where  he  has  lived  and 
labored  for  so  many  fruitful  years. 


WAMTKD— AN  AUTHBNTIC  IAKBNB8S  OB 
DK.  MABCUS  WHITMAN. 

AwaxLiOA,  N.  T.,  Oct.  2, 1887. 

Dbar  Db.  Field  :  I  come  across  in  this  week’s 
Evangelist  a  kindly  notice  of  our  coming  His¬ 
tory  of  Steuben  Presbytery.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  to  be  a  sketch  not  only  of  Steuben  Presby¬ 
tery,  but  of  all  that  lies  back  of  it — a  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Steuben  and  Alleghany 
Counties.  I  have  secured  the  portrait  of  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Spalding,  but,  as  your  note  says,  after 
diligent  search  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
authentic  likeness  in  existence  of  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman.  There  will  be  about  ninety  cute  of 
churches,  elders,  and  ministers.  Among  these 
will  be  pictures  of  many  who  ministered  within 
Presbytery’s  bounds  in  years  past.  Some  of 
them  long  dead,  some  of  them  prominent  now  in 
other  parts  of  the  Church.  Among  them  will  be 
that  old  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism,  Rev.  James 
H.  Hotcbkin  and  his  one-time  co  Presbyter. 
Rev.  Robert  Hubbard,  Rev.  Joel  Wakeman, 
D.D.,  Rev.  James  M.  Platt,  D.D.,  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  Rev.  Ziba  N.  Bradbury, 
Rev.  Corliss  B.  Gardner,  D.D.,  now  of  Ripley, 
New  York,  Rev.  Robert  E.  Willson,  Rev.  Tyrell 
Blair,  Rev.  George  R.  Rudd,  Rev.  Leverett  Hull, 
Rev.  Lewis  F.  Laine,  Rev.  Milton  Waldo,  D.D., 
now  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Isaac  G. 
Ogden,  now  of  New  York,  Rev.  Professor  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  now  of  Auburn,  Rev. 
Marcus  N.  Preston,  now  of  Hinsdale,  Illinois, 
Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.D.,  now  of  Ogdens 
burg.  New  York,  Rev.  George  R.  Smith,  now  of 
Grbana,  Illinois,  Rev.  George  D.  Stewart, 

D. D.,  now  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Rev.  Henry 

E.  Niles,  D.D.,  now  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rev.  David  McLeod,  now  of  Florida,  New  York, 
Rev.  Byron  Bosworth,  now  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  Rev.  John  Reid,  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill, 
D.D.,  now  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Rev.  Daniel 

J.  Robertson,  Rev.  William  E.  Jones,  D.D,. 
now  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Dwight 

K.  Steele,  now  of  Howard,  Kansas,  Rev.  Elijah 
W.  Stoddard,  D.D,,  now  of  Succasanna,  New 
Jersey,  and  many  others.  The  illustrations  will 
make  it  interesting  and  valuable  of  themselves. 

Of  the  125  copies  available,  only  twenty  five  are 
not  ordered.  Should  any  desire  one  of  these 
copies,  prompt  notice  will  be  necessary.  They 
are  35  cents,  1,125  copies  in  all  are  being  issued. 

Very  truly, 

James  A.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


A  STRONG  DBIBGATION. 

The  following  delegates  to  Synod  were  chosen 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its  October 
meeting : 

Ministers:  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  A.  W. 
Halsey,  John  R.  Davie,  D.D-,  Howard  DufiSeld, 
D.D.,  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  James  Chambers, 
D.  D. ,  George  S.  Webster,  W.  R.  Harshaw,  D.  D. , 
John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.,  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D., 
with  the  following  Elders :  John  Stewart,  H.  R. 
Elliot,  S.  B.  Brownell,  O.  E.  Boyd,  W.  E. 
Stiger,  H.  W.  Jessup,  James  Martin,  K.  Van 
Rensselaer,  R.  Drummond,  E.  P.  Hoyt. 

The  Synod  will  convene  in  Westminster 
Church,  Utica,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  19th,  and,  according  to  the  ofiScial  announce¬ 
ment,  "be  opened  by  the  Moderator,  Ralph  E. 
Prince,  LL.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westches¬ 
ter.’’  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Ruling 
Elder  and  lawyer  has  attained  to  the  high 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Moderator  of  the  great 
Synod  of  New  York.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
his  record  thus  far  is  of  the  beet.  But  whether 
be  will  presume  to  begin  his  ofiBcial  address — in 
usual  parlance,  his  "opening  sermon’’ — on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  with  a  verse  of  Scripture  or 
a  whole  chapter  we  cannot  say.  Any  delegates 
who  may  entertain  fears  for  the  well  ordering  of 
Synod  will  do  well  to  go  early  and  take  a  front 
seat  on  this  very  rare  occasion.  As  may  be 
seen  in  our  church  news,  the  Presbyteries  are 
sending  good  men  to  Synod. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OIYING. 

Id  the  eummary  of  the  coDtributions  of  our 
church  for  the  last  six  years,  found  on  page  7.% 
of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes,  the  line  marked 
“Miscellaneous,”  is  something  that  ought  to 
waken  serious  thoughts  among  our  good  people 
and  our  earnest  pastors.  Almost  six  millions 
of  money  have  gone  that  way  on  which  it  cannot 
be  followed  by  the  church  at  large ;  and  though 
it  has  not  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  the 
givers  or  by  the  churches  reporting  these  large 
gifts  to  outside  enterprises,  the  fact  that  in  this 
time  of  stress,  so  large  a  sum  has  gone  elsewhere 
than  into  our  suffering  treasuries  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  must  compel  inquiry  and  suggest 
something  calling  for  change. 

First  of  all,  we  think  of  the  principle  of  giv¬ 
ing,  and  then  are  led  to  ask  how  much  money 
given  to  miscellaneous  objects  was  the  fruit  of 
impulse  or  importunity.  The  church  is  modest, 
the  special  solicitor  is  bold.  The  appeal  of  the 
pastor  is  general,  the  demand  of  some  person  or 
persons  is  particular.  Our  givers  are  beset  and 
besought  by  an  army  of  solicitors,  each  member 
of  which  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  and  as  confident 
that  he  represents  the  very  best  cause — we  had 
almost  said — as  a  fanatic.  The  results  ensue. 
Sometimes  to  get  rid  of  the  importunate  caller 
who  has  plenty  of  good  credentials  and 
cannot  be  sent  away  summarily,  a  gift  is  made. 
Sometimes  a  good  man,  a  sensitive  woman,  is 
made  to  believe  the  story  earnestly  pressed  upon 
attention,  to  be  more  commanding  than  any 
demand  of  our  church  Boards.  In  this  way, 
the  charity  fund  of  many  a  church  member  is 
diminished  materially  and, to  our  own  causes  and 
charities,  disastrously. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  impulsive  giving 
drains  our  regular  treasuries.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  one  for  which  we  have  only  regret  and 
reprobation.  It  is  the  multiplication  of  special 
agencies  for  Christian  work  which  by  their  nov¬ 
elty,  or  for  particular  local  reasons,  make  a 
strong  and  often  a  sudden  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches  at  large,  Christian  people  in 
general,  and  cull  the  first  fruits  of  an  impulsive 
charity.  The  gleaners  in  this  case  become  the 
reapers ;  they  are  not  content  with  the  overflow  of 
charities,  but  must  themselves  plunge  into  the 
very  body  and  source  of  our  gifts.  The  trouble 
is  not  BO  much  that  men  try  to  do  good  in  too 
many  ways — which  is  a  serious  mistake  always — 
but  it  is  that  they  aim  carelessly  and  without 
sufficient  forethought  at  results  that  seem  good 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  evil.  Here  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle ;  expedients  are  attrac¬ 
tive,  individual  opinions  are  quick  and  vivid, 
dissipation  of  energy  and  ammunition  is  exceed¬ 
ing  easy.  But  it  is  the  grsnd  order  of  discip¬ 
lined  troops  that  carries  the  day  at  last.  It 
should  not  be  hard  to  convince  our  people  that 
the  beet  way  to  use  their  means  is  through 
established  channels  and  in  works  that  are  in 
harmony  with  the  grand  movement  of  our  army 
under  good  leadership. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  check  the  tendency  to 
dissipate  our  charities,  the  state  of  our  treas¬ 
uries  and  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  given  to  “Miscellaneous”  objects  during 
the  past  year,  should  make  very  plain.  The 
present  crisis  calls  for  some  change.  It  is  not 
altogether  the  hard  times  that  diminishes  our 
receipts;  it  is  the  draining  away  of  our  charity 
money,  the  dissipating  of  our  consecrated  funds; 
the  sly  stealing  out  of  our  treasuries  that  which 
rightly  is  theirs.  “Voluntaryism”  is  well 
enough  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  when  a  vol¬ 
unteer  has  put  himself  under  orders,  he  must  be 
made  to  understand  the  blessing  of  obedience. 
Our  church  people  should  feel  the  obligation  to 
sustain  church  work  so  deeply  that  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  to  other  field  sand  schemes  of  labor, 
should  fall  vainly  upon  their  ears,  and  leave  their 
gifts  untouched. 


A  BIG  BRIBE:  WHO  IS  THE  BRIBER! 

The  canvass  for  Mayor  in  this  city  is  stirring 
up  the  politicians  as  they  have  not  been  stirred 
up  in  a  long  time  before;  throwing  light  into 
many  dark  corners ,  and  bringing  out  facts  that 
the  parties  concerned  would  rather  have  con¬ 
cealed.  Last  week  we  had  a  glimpse  into  the 
ways  of  a  boss  in  the  story,  vouched  for  by  Har 
per’s  Weekly,  in  which  one  of  the  boss’s  “heel 
ere”  demanded  a  contribution  from  the  head  of 
a  large  corporation,  and  when  the  President 
submitted  meekly  and  presented  a  check  for 
15,000,  the  said  heeler  threw  it  down  with  dis¬ 
dain  ;  disgusted  at  the  paltry  sum  1  It  must  be 
doubled  at  least!  The  meek  President,  thor¬ 
oughly  cowed,  took  back  the  poor  worthless 
check,  and  presented  another  for  810,000,  which 
was  accepted,  though,  we  dare  say,  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  scorn,  that  left  the  President  shak¬ 
ing  in  his  shoes,  but  relieved  to  think  that  he 
liad  got  off  so  easily. 

But  the  boss  does  not  always  have  to  send 
around  his  heelers  to  demand  contributions. 
Sometimes  the  heads  of  great  corporations  an 
ticipate  his  wishes,  and  send  him  the  money  in 
advance!  A  story  is  now  going  round  the  town 
that  the  President  of  one  of  our  great  Life 
Insurance  Companies  sent  to  Mr.  Platt  a  check 
for  830,000!  Oh,  my!  That  was  a  whopper! 
What  was  the  occasion  for  such  princely  gener 
osity  ?  Was  it  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the 
Company  to  a  public  benefactor  ?  Or  was  it 
that  the  Company  had  something  to  conceal, 
and  was  in  fear  of  an  examination  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  ?  There  are  innumerable  ways  to  bleed 
the  companies.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Platt  how  to  “put  on  the  screws,”  and  to 
“squeeze”  his  victims.  It  is  sail  that  he  is  a 
little  sensitive  about  that  particular  check, 
which  makes  the  public  all  the  more  eager  to 
probe  the  thing  to  the  bottom,  and  to  get  at 
the  real  “inwardness”  of  what  looks  like  a  very 
shadowy  transaction.  It  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  said  Company  had  some  secrets  that  it 
would  not  have  exposed,  but  it  ought  to  be 
above  any  such  little  squeamishnees  as  that.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  said  Corporation  that 
is  concealed,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  it 
should  be  brought  to  light.  Light!  Light!  ! 

The  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Temple  died,  a  fortnight 
since,  at  his  home  in  Los  Gatos,  California. 
He  was  born  about  seventy- four  years  ago  at 
Malta,  where  his  father  and  mother  (the  latter 
a  sister  of  the  late  General  John  A.  Dix),  tarried 
for  a  time  as  missionaries.  Their  ultimate  field 
was  Smyrna,  where  the  son  now  deceased,  spent 
his  early  youth.  Choosing  the  ministry  as  his 
life  work, ‘Mr.  Temple  was  pastor  and  teacher  by 
turns,  doing  excellent  service  in  both'relatione. 
His  last  settlement  before  removing  to  Cali 
fornia,  was,  we  believe  at  Aurora,  in  this  State. 
He  served  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  Western  residence,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
teaching  quite  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  an  occasional  and  much 
esteemed  contributor  to  The  Evangelist.  His 
tastes  were  scholarly,  and  his  influence  always*of 
the  best.  His  children  have  our  tender  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  death jof  their  beloved  father. 


The  good  people  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
Brooklyn,  know'how  to  hold  up  their  pastor  on 
occasion.  He  came  to  church  on  a  recent  Sun¬ 
day  evening  loaded  with  an  excellent  sermon, 
and  doubtless,  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs 
he  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  very  large 
and  very  prompt  attendance.  All  went  as  usual 
until  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  “notices,” 
when  one  was  handed  him  relative  to  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  evening,  which  served  to 
change  the  face  of  matters  as  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye !  Dr.  Nelson  is  too  wise  a  man  not  to 
know  when  it  is  in  order  to  meekly  submit. 
That  he  did  so,  and  with  grace,  while  his  class¬ 
mate,  Professor  Brown,  and  Dr.  Moment  and  the 
people  generally  took  matters  in  hand,  is  made 
evident  on  another  page. 


“THE  OTHER  SIDE.” 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty- 
seven  pages,  (entitled  as  above)  the  sub  title  of 
which  is  “A  Review  of  the  Trial  of  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  D.  D. ,  ”  by  S.  A.  Farrand, 
Ph.D.  As  very  many  of  our  readers  are  aware 
Dr.  Farrand  is  a  worthy  Elder  of  our  church, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  Head  Master  of 
Newark  Academy,  New  Jersey.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  church  history,  and  especially 
with  the  DOW  pretty  extensive  literature  of  this 
case  is  large,  if  not  exhaustive.  What  he  has 
here  presented  will,  we  trust  be  widely  read, 
and  then  carefully  considered,  wvth  a  view  to 
remedy  any  actual  wrong  that  has  been  done.  It 
is  for  substance,  a  brief  and  perspicuous  recital  of 
the  whole  matter,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  when 
all  passion  has  subsided.  It  is  not  conceived  in 
a  controversial  spirit,  but  in  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  loyalty  to  the  truth  by  which  she 
holds.  And  all  along  in  these  pages  the  Princi¬ 
pal’s  happy  facility  in  fortifying  his  conclu¬ 
sions  with  quotations  from  those  whose  writings 
we  all  regard  as  authoritative,  is  conspicuous; 
the  purpose  being  to  show  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  historically  liberal  and  tolerant,  and 
that  she  must  not  and  cannot  fall  away  from 
this,  her  true  position,  at  this  late  day.  And  it 
occurs  to  us  that  there  may  be  a  special  timeli¬ 
ness  in  this  presentation,  now  that  Dr.  Briggs 
is  abroad,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
doubtless  intent  on  quite  other  things  than  his 
vindication  from  the  charges  here  awakened 
from  temporary  slumber. 

Of  course,  our  conservative  brethren  will  hold 
up  deprecating  hands,  and  exclaim,  “Why 
awaken  them  ?”  Well,  let  all  objectors  please 
give  attention  to  this  showing  by  the  doughty 
Newark  Elder,  and  they  will  find  their  answer, 
and  we  hope,  be  convinced  that  the  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  should  not  rest  quietly  while  a 
single  one  of  its  members,  be  he  humble  or  dis¬ 
tinguished,  is  suffering  wrong  at  her  hands. 
This  is  no  light  matter  which  our  Newark  Elder 
presumes  to  bring  forward  at  the  present  time. 
It  might  well  engage,  along  with  the  case  of 
Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  the  deliberations 
of  the  beet,  the  most  learned,  and  most  impartial 
Committee  to  be  found  in  all  the  Church,  and 
finally  come  before  the  Assembly  in  the  form  of 
their  recommendations.  Where  is  the  manly  and 
Christian  spirit  of  our  grand  Presbyterian  broth¬ 
erhood  ?  Let  it  awake  from  its  lethargy  1 

The  North  and  West  has  been  studying  the 
new  Minutes  as  to  the  matter  of  Home  Mission 
returns,  and  finds  out  that  the  Synod  which 
averages  highest  for  Home  Missions  is  Oregon. 
Baltimore  follows,  then  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  then  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  pass  the  dollar  a 
member  mark  also.  Iowa  gives  a  trifle  over  half 
a  dollar.  The  country  churches  do  the  least. 
We  are  surprised  to  see  that  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke’s  church  ranks  above  all  others  in  the 
denomination  in  per  capita  gifts  to  Home  Mis* 
sioDB,  with  832  a  member.  Dr.  Parkhurst’s 
comes  next;  then  the  First  Church,  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Dr.  Wilton  M.  mith’s  church.  New 
York.  Dr.  Hall’s  church  averages  under  five 
dollars  a  member,  though  813  (XX)  is  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution.  How  much  per  member  does  your 
church  give  ?  New  York  City  Presbytery  aver¬ 
ages  five  dollars  a  communicant  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  Portland,  four ;  Newark  and  St.  Louis, 
three;  Cleveland,  the  Oranges,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  from  three  to  two  dollars;  Buffalo,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Chicago,  two  dollars,  and  so  on  down 
to  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  Now,  for  a  rise  I 
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BAUBLES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY,  mer 
By  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

It  iB  a  hill  country,  this  North  Jersey,  a  coun- 
try  abounding  in  Btreanos  and  woodlands,  1  qjj  ^ 
“green  pastures  and  still  waters,”  truly  a  goodly  1 
land.  moi 

I  never  come  back  to  Morris  county  after  my  yg  , 
summer  outing  without  feeling  that  it  would  be  1  jug 
hard  to  find  a  more  charming  region  than  this,  and 
and  while  the  fine  autumn  weather  lasts,  we  try  the 
to  make  the  most  of  it  and  search  out  new  lanes  1 
and  highways  over  hill  and  dale. 

One  of  our  favorite  drives  is  to  the  Somerset 
Inn,  midway  between  Bernardsville  and  Mend-  I 
ham.  We  go  for  about  six  miles  southward 
from  Morristown  to  a  point  whore  the  Passaic  pic 
River,  there  a  small  stream,  crosses  the  road,  1  lin 
and  where  for  a  hundred  years  an  old  stone  mill  ia 
has  stood  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways.  1 

Just  beyond  this  we  turn  to  the  west,  and  for  1  ^ 

about  two  miles,  we  follow  up  the  course  of  the  I 
Passaic,  our  road  climbing  along  the  hillside  I 
and  winding  through  thick  woods,  while  the  I 
little  river  dashes  through  the  ravine  far  below  I  co 
us.  Somerset  Inn  stands  on  what  was  once  the  1  th 
estate  of  the  late  George  I.  Seney,  the  New  m 
York  banker  and  philanthropist.  The  property  I 
has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  1 
are  able  and  willing  to  spend  money  freely  in  1 
developing  the  region,  and  the  woodland  walks,  I 
well  kept  lawns  and  general  air  of  comfort  and 
refinement  which  surround  the  house  make  it  I  jj. 
a  most  attractive  resort  for  those  who  seek  a  I  (J 
pure  upland  air,  and  who  prefer  to  be  really  in  I  vi 
the  country  rather  than  in  a  fashionable  hotel  1 1 
at  a  crowded  watering  place.  .  j  ® 

Two  miles  from  here  on  the  top  of  the  hill  I  ^ 
at  Mendham,  stands  the  Presbyterian  Church  “ 
with  its  tall,  white  spire,  the  very  pattern  of  a  I 
well  cared  for  country  meeting-house  of  the  best  ■] 
New  England  and  Puritan  type.  I 

“Our  modern  churches  are  ritualistic  affairs,  1 1 
said  a  venerable  minister  in  speaking  to  me  j  t 
lately  of  the  tendency  to  depart  from  the  old  ® 
and  simple  form  of  structure  to  which  our  ^ 
fathers  were  wont  to  go  on  Sabbath  mornings  1 ' 
“with  the  multitude  that  kept  Holy  Day.”  ‘ 
Certainly  the  First  Church  of  Mendham  is  a 
reminder  of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  which 
belonged  to  our  churches  in  the  days  that  are  j 
past,  and  which  all  who  truly  love  the  church  ' 
greatly  desire  to  perpetuate.  It  was  in  this  I 
church  many  years  ago  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings,  the  honored  and  beloved  President  of 
Union  Seminary,  began  his  ministry.  It  has 
had  a  succession  of  able  pastors,  and  is  enjoying  I 
continued  prosperity  under  the  eflBcient  ministry  I 
of  the  Rev.  George  P.  Noble. 

Another  fine  drive  is  to  Schooley’s  Mountain, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Morristown.  This  historic 
resort,  now  much  loss  popular  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  has  lost  none  of  its  natural 
beauty.  The  little  village  with  its  two  large 
hotels,  both  of  which  we  were  surprised  to  find 
greatly  run  down  and  presenting  a  neglected 
appearance,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
Uin,  or  broad  plateau,  about  a  thouwnd  feet 
above  the  sea  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  Mus- 
conetcong  Valley  on  the  northwest  and  German  j 
Va  ey  on  the  southeast. 

It  was  once  the  resort  of  many  prominent  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  here  was  a  summer  hotel  as  early  as 
1793.  The  building  still  stands  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Heath  House,  a  large  property,  which 
the  owner  is  now  offering  for  sale. 

But  fashions  change  in  summer  resorts  as  in 
other  things.  Wo  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
new  places  become  popular  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  some  of  the  old  places  have  declined 
in  public  favor.  But  those  which  have  real 


merits  will  be  sure  to  come  up  and  be  popular 
again,  and  among  these,  I  am  much  inclined  L 
to  think,  will  be  Schooley’s  Mountain.  the 

We  luncb  »t  the  Heath  House  and  then  drive  ilk 
on  to  Hackettstown,  about  four  miles.  Here  we  wh 
spend  the  night  and  start  on  our  return  the  next  fro 
morning,  going  by  another  route  which  takes  Le( 
us  up  the  valley  of  the  Musconetcong  by  a  wind-  kii 
ing  and  often  narrow  road,  through  thick  woods  gti 

Iover  many  bridges.  Here  the  railway  and  to 
Morris  canal,  as  well  as  thp  driveway,  are  th< 
ipelled  to  find  their  way  through  the  gap  in  th< 
hills  made  by  this  quiet  valley,  and  as  we  oo 
»  the  bridges  over  the  canal,  we  look  down  re< 
rming  vistas,  where  the  thick  foliage  of  the  ra 
en  banks  make  such  a  sweet  background,  T1 
t  even  the  prosaic  canal  boat  looks  quaintly  ne 
turesque.  As  wo  drive  along,  the  roadway  is  bu 
9d  with  wild  flowers  The  yellow  golden  rod  lo, 
in  its  glory,  and  the  purple  aster  with  many  ar 
,ther  delicately  tinted  flower  are  growing  in  to 
ish  profusion,  as  if  they  were  glad  to  make  p, 
he  solitary  place  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
®.”  How  much  more  we  value  wild  flowers  o< 
in  we  used  to  in  former  days.  Our  children  T 
»  being  taught  their  true  beauty,  and  we  are  tl 
Ding  to  see  that  it  is  the  natural,  rather  than  ii 
B  artificial,  that  is  really  beautiful,  because  i\ 
)Bt  true  to  life. 

We  reach  Dover,  after  a  drive  of  twenty  miles,  tl 
time  for  an  early  lunch,  and  then  drive  home,  fi 
Q  miles,  over  a  fine  macadamized  road  which  I 
Hows  the  course  of  the  Rockaway  River,  an-  ^ 
her  winding  stream  of  this  well  watered  region.  ^ 
One  thing  only  is  wanting  to  the  full  enjoy-  t 
ent  of  these  excursions,  that  is  good  accommo  t 
itions  at  country  inns.  Of  course,  the  few  b 
ell  equipped  summer  hotels,  like  the  Somerset  ^ 
in,  or  the  Hotel  Breslin  at  Lake  Hopatcong.  ( 
•e  very  comfortable.  But  they  are  quite  ex  i 
Bnsive  and  provide  a  great  deal  which  is  wholly  J 
nnecessary,  in  the  way  of  music  and  an  elab-  ^ 
rate  menu,  with  a  corps  of  liveried  servants  , 
lady  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  sovereign  people,  i 
bese  enterprises  are  compelled  to  carry  a  costly  ^ 
lant,  and  unless  they  secure  a  large  patronage 
re  sure  to  fail,  as  some  do  every  season.  Be- 
ween  these,  and  the  roadside  tavern  there 
eems  to  be  no  choice,  and  in  most  of  the 
illages  through  which  we  passed  the  tavern, 
rith  its  row  of  loungers  on  the  front 
itting  with  their  chairs  tipped  back  and  their 
eet  on  the  railing,  presented  a  most  unattrac- 

ive  appearance.  . 

I  asked  myself.  “Why  does  not  the  proprietor 
end  these  loafers  away  Y”  Then  it  occurr^  to 
ne  that  they  were  probably  good  patrons  of  the 
lar,  and  the  bar  is  the  principal  feature  of 
nany  of  the  village  hotels,  as  it  isjthe  curse  of 
the  community  in  town  and  country. 

Bicyclists  have  already  done  much  in  creating 
1  demand  for  good  roads.  Morris  county  two 
years  ago  appropriated  1350.000.  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  fine  driveways  in  all  directions 
which  we  now  enjoy  are  the  result  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  somelday  there 
will  be  good  inns. 

We  need  quiet,  unpretentious  houses,  without 
lace  curtains  in  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
air,  or  rich  “made  dishes”  on  the.  table  to 
upset  the  digestion,  but  with  go<^  beds,  well 
cooked  and  well  served  meals,  without  a  dis 
couraging  array  of  little  platters,  and  without  a 
smell  of  liquor  emanating^from  the  room  in  the 

rear.  .  .  , 

Perhaps  it^  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  we 
have  good  roads  already,  the  good  inns  may  fol¬ 
low  in  time. 


GERMAN  IHEOI.OOICAI.  SCHOOI.. 

Unusual  interest  was  given  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  on  Thursday  last,  from  the  sudden 
illness  and  necessary  absence  of  Dr.  Seibert, 
who  was  to  have  delivered  the  Address,  and  also 
from  the  delightful  talk  of  the  Rev.  Beveridge 
Lee,  pastor  of  Bloomfield  First  Church,  who 
kindly  consented  on  short  notice  to  stand  as  sub¬ 
stitute.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Alunini 
to  greet  the  students,  new  and  old,  and  to  testify 
their  love  for  the  school  and  their  sympathy  for 
their  beloved  Professor.  His  absence,  and  the 
occasion,  touched  every  heart.  Hope  for  his 
recovery  lighted  the  shadow ;  as  the  tinto  of 
rose  on  a  cloud  make  the  eye  and  heart  rejoice. 
There  was  unction  in  the  singing  and  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  prayers.  Spiritual  good  comes  from 
sudden  shocks,  when  God  is  recognized.  We 
look  into  His  face  and  fear  gives  way  to  love 
and  joy  lights  up  our  tears.  Anything  is  blest 
to  us  when  it  brings  heaven  in  sight  and  our 

Father  nigh.  ,  i 

The  aim  of  the  Address  was  practical  helplul- 
ness  to  students  in  preparation  to  be  pastors. 
The ’style  was  easy,  earnest  and  polished;  the 
'  thought  scriptural,  reverent  and  original;  the 
1  illustrations  apt  and  the  conclusions  convincing. 

I  It  is  rare  to  have  so  much  compressed  into  thirty 
minutes.  The  speaker  read  from  leaflets  held  in 
,  the  hand,  yet  he  commanded  his  audience  per- 
,  fectly  and  carried  them  as  one  man  to  the  end. 

1  The  three  fundamental  relations  of  the  prefer 
were  accountability,  adaptability  and 
ality.  Three  qualifications  were  also  defined 
•  and  exhibited  in  action,  consecration,  mepira- 
-  tion  and  aspiration.  President  K'oox  e^rew^ 
the  sentiment  of  all  present  in  the  hoM  th^ 

„  Buch  an  ideal,  itself  an  inspiration.  ^ 

fulfilled  in  that  school  and  in  all  schools  now 
and  forever.  It  was  a  grand  beginning.  The 
:•  entering  class  though  not  so  large  as  some,  for 
:  retrenchment  has  to  be  the  rule,  J®* 

V  us  hope,  is  a  good  one  with  excellent  prepara- 
^  tion  and  unusual  promise.  It  was  very 
*•  feet  that  the  German  Churches  were  ““^ing 
their  choice  young  men  to  this  schTOl 
s  number  of  young  pastors  recent  graduates  pres- 
:  ent  gave  the  openi^  the  character  of  a  reunion 
^  of  cliristian  gentlemen.  Dr.  Seibert  is  expected 
re  _ kia  «,r.,.ir  in  ahniit  BIX  weeks. 


The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  which  includes  the 
city  of  Toledo,  and  counts,  all  told,  forty  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches,  is  considering  a  plan  for 
their  visitation  and  for  the  inauguration  and 
[carrying  forward  of  special  services  without 
1  calling  in  outside  aid. 


OI  VnriBUlOU  I  - 

to  return  to  his  work  in  about  six  weeks. 

A  tOUD  CAIX-WHO  WILI.  HEED  IT. 

We  have  a  missionary  who  has  been  laboring 
among  the  Indians  nearly  a  year,  whose  salary 
has  been  met  by  a  few  ladies  to  whom  appwl 
has  been  made  and  they  have  sent  their  checks 
to  the  Treasurer  of  our  Home  Missionary 
in  sums  of  from  1250  down  to  150.  to  the  credit 
of  that  missionary.  Our  Board  was  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  they  only  commissioned  him  by  the 
i  quarter.  But  for  the  generoeity  of  those  ladi^ 
he  would  have  had  to  abandon  that  field.  So  by 
the  grace  of  God,  it  has  been  saved.  That  mis¬ 
sionary  is  now  again  in  straits,  for  the  B<»rd 
does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  commission  him 
for  another  yea-.  If  any  of  God’s  wealthy  ones 
would  like  to  place  their  check  in  the  hands  of 
our  Treasurer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  to 
the  credit  of  this  missionary,  and  will  notify 
me  I  will  give  them  his  name  and  tell  them 
of  Mme  of  his  trials,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
cheerful  giver  will  be  theirs. 

We  need  five  new  men  for  as  many  fields,  now 
“white  and  ready  to  harvest,”  and  could  use 
five  more,  but  the  Board  has  not  the  money. 
Shall  these  fields  suffer  and  others  ultimately 
take  them  from  us?  or  will  some  of  Gods 
almoners  come  to  the  rescue  and  place  their 
checks  in  the  Treasury,  and  say,  toll  me  the 
I  name  of  the  men  you  want  and  put  me  In  com¬ 
munication  with  one  of  them,  and  their  support 
shall  be  assured.  Our  hearts  ache  and  our  Home 
Mission  Secretaries  are  burdened  when  we  ask 
I  them  to  commission  the  men  and  they  have  to 
-  shake  the  head  and  perhaps  wipe  away  tears! 
r  Who  will  heed  this  loud  call  ? 

I  I.  T.  Whittemork, 

t  Chairman  Homo  Missionary  Committee  Proeby- 
tery  of  Arizona. 
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INDIAN  MISSION  CONFERENCE. 

For  some  decades  past  the  Sioux  Indians  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Cong^regational 
Churches  and  missions  in  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Montana, 
have  held,  during  the  month  of  September,  an 
annual  Mission  Conference.  To  defray  the  camp¬ 
ing  and  board  expenses  of  this  meeting  they 
freely  tax  themselves  ten  cents  a  member.  They 
seem  to  esteem  the  attendance  upon  this  one 
gatherins  as  among  the  greater  privileges,  if  not 
the  greatest  privilege  of  the  year.  To  be  pres¬ 
ent,  some  of  them  journey  days  and  days  in 
wagons  and  buggies,  camping  out  by  the  way. 
Others  journey  by  train  and  spend  all  their 
ready  cash  for  railroad  and  hotel  charges.  When 
they  can  journey  in  wagons,  they  ail  attend 
men,  women,  children,  horses  and  colts.  It  is 
like  Israel  of  old  going  up  to  an  annual  feast  at 
Jerusalem.  This  year  the  Conference  was  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Crow  Creek,  near 
Chamberlain.  Rev.  Daniel  Renville  is  the  pas¬ 
tor,  himself  a  full  blooded  Sioux,  and  one  of 
the  kindest,  gentlest  of  men. 

In  making  our  way  to  the  Conference,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  ideal  wildness  of  the 
region,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Missouri  river.  No  trees  in  sight,  save  narrow 
strips  of  timber  along  the  banks  of  the  creek, 
in  which  was  running  beautiful  clear  water, 
mostly  from  springs.  Aside  from  the  great 
stretches  of  wire  fenced  pastures,  containing 
large  herds  of  sleek  fat  cattle  and  some  as  sleek 
horses,  we  noted  a  blackbird  concert  going  on 
in  the  trees  and  a  long  train  of  flying  crows  cir¬ 
cling  over  our  heads.  Then  the  scene  of  the 
Conference  buret  on  our  view,  really  beautiful 
and  impressive.  There  were  500  tepees  in  the 
valley,  encircling  the  church,  with  its  pure 
white  walls  and  heavenward  pointing  spire, 
including  a  rich  toned  bell;  the  large  tabernacle 
adjoining  and  covered  with  strips  of  white 
cloth ;  the  personal  and  assembly  tents  of  the 
score  of  missionaries  hard  by  the  church  and 
the  log  cabin  manse,  and  out  beyond  the  tepees 
more  than  one  thousand  horses,  young  and  old, 
grazing  contentedly. 

Taking  our  seats  in  the  assembly  inside  the 
tabernacle,  we  note  they  are  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  shall  our  children  attend  school, 
for  how  long,  and  how  much  shall  we  assist 
them?”  As  live  a  topic  for  the  Indian  with 
his  government  and  mission  school,  as  for  the 
white  man  with  hie  State  and  denominational 
school.  The  Indian  opening  the  discussion  is 
dressed  as  neatly  and  tastily  as  some  city  pastor. 
But  for  the  color  of  hie  skin,  you  might  suppose 
him  one,  with  gold  ring  on  his  ring  finger, 
society  button  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  perfectly 
fitting  suit,  congress  boots  and  regulation 
crease  in  his  pants.  He  is  one  of  the  bright 
ones  intellectually,  and  is  followed  by  others 
far  less  fashionably  clad,  even  shod  with  mocca¬ 
sins,  but  equally  able  In  their  discussion,  and  re¬ 
vealing  all  the  independence  and  variety  of  opinion 
common  to  the  white  race.  While  they  appreci¬ 
ate  government  schools,  their  better  appreciation 
of  mission  schools  is  because  the  teachers  in 
their  work,  which  is  done  more  from  love  of  it 
than  for  salary,  show  more  heart  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  common  experience  is  that  the  worship, 
prayer,  and  personal  attention  which  mark  these 
schools  develops  better  character. 

Other  topics  ably  discussed  were,  “How,  in 
V  missionary  work,  the  Gospel  may  be  more  speed¬ 
ily  brought  to  bear  on  the  heathen  mind,’’  “To 
what  extent  should  our  Indian  churches  give  to 
the  support  of  their  pastors?’’  “What  Dakota 
(Indian)  customs  may  well  be  retained  and 
what  may  not?’’  “Is  the  issue  of  rations  by 
the  government  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  ?’’  Lis 
tening  to  the  story  of  “The  seven  council  fires,’’ 
we  were  impressed  with  the  number  of  the  In¬ 


dian  names  upon  the  States,  rivers,  lakes  and 
locations  of  the  (Jnit^  States.  Later  we  real¬ 
ized  that  at  whatever  else  an  Indian  may  be 
slow,  he  is  not  slow  with  his  tongue  before  a 
council  of  his  own  race.  There  he  waxes  eloquent. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Willamson,  D.D.,  presided,  and  by 
him  sat  Rev.  Alfred  Riggs,  D.D.,  sons  of  the 
two  men  who  first  began  Gospel  work  among  the 
Sioux  Indians  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
who  reduced  the  Sioux  language  to  writing  and 
into  it  translated  the  Bible. 

Four  days  preceding  the  Conference,  the  Con¬ 
gregational  brethren  conducted  a  very  helpful 
Bible  and  missionary  institute. 

The  denominational  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  Conference,  both  of  the  men  and  the 
women,  were  held  on  the  afternoons  of  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  in 
the  evenings.  Most  timely  lectures  were  also 
given  by  Mr.  Charles  Eastman,  M.D. ,  an  In¬ 
dian,  and  Professor  Fred  Riggs,  son  of  Alfred, 
the  latter  lecturer  using  with  good  effect  a  stere- 
opticon.  Practical  topics,  personal,  scientific 
and  domestic  were  treated  in  a  helpful  way. 
But  the  great  day  was  the  Sabbath,  when  there 
were  three  thousand  people  on  the  grounds. 
The  climax  was  the  sitting  down  together  at  the 
Holy  Communion  on  the  Sabbath. 

Such  a  gathering  affords  great  facilities  for  the 
spread  of  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians.  Those  of  them  who  attend  must  real¬ 
ize  a  great  uplift,  and  the  new  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions  they  gain  are  certainly  carried  to  oth¬ 
ers.  Yet  the  steady  progress  of  this  great  work 
is  now  sorely  hindered  by  lack  of  mission  funds. 

H.  P.  Carson. 

Scotland.  S.  D. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  EASTMAN. 

The  First  Church  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania, 
mourns  with  its  pastor  the  Rev.  John  Huse 
Eastman,  late  of  Katonah,  New  York,  the  death 
of  hie  accomplished  wife;  a  woman  whose  Chris¬ 
tian  character  and  personal  attractions  greatly 
endeared  her  to  the  congregations  among  whom 
she  has  lived  and  labored  as  a  model  pastor’s 
wife.  To  all,  save  a  small  circle,  her  departure 
thus  early  in  life  is  a  surprise.  She  seemed  so 
well,  so  bright,  so  full  of  genial  life,  that  none 
but  the  professional  assistants  at  a  surgical 
operation  which  was  supposed  to  give  permanent 
relief  from  a  temporary  ailment  some  months 
ago,  could  think  of  her  as  hovering  on  the  bor- 1 
der,  liable  at  any  moment  to  hie  away  to  that 
home  where  sickness  cannot  come.  It  was 
thought  best  to  withhold  from  herself  and  her 
children  the  discovery  of  incurable  disease  so 
long  as  cheerfulness  and  proper  treatment  could 
hold  the  malady  in  check;  so.  with  heroic  spirit 
her  husband  has  borne  the  sad  secret  in  his  own 
bosom  and  sought  by  every  means  to  brighten 
hese  last  months  of  a  life  dearer  than  his  own, 
with  so  much  success  as  to  make  their  memory 
one  of  his  chief  consolations.  Of  course  she 
knew  that  she  held  lightly  her  earthly  treasures; 
it  was  but  an  emphasis  of  her  Christian  faith. 
Only  the  dread  certainty  before  which  none  but 
the  bravest  can  stand  erect  was  hidden  from 
her,  as  God  hides  the  future  from  our  sight  in 
the  measureless  mystery  of  His  love.  Oh,  we 
know  enough  not  to  ask  for  more  light  on  the 
way  we  must  go;  and  the  solemnities  of  our 
march  by  faith  su£Bciently  tax  our  forces  and 
forbid  us  ever  utterly  to  forget  that  we  have  the 
infinite  era  always  just  here  at  hand.  No  philos¬ 
ophy,  only  faith  can  know  it  and  yet  be  sanely 
glad. 

In  this  case  the  end  was  so'quiet  and  so  quick 
that  our  brother  and  friend  can  scarcely  yet 
realize  his  loss.  The  providential  alleviations 
of  such  a  season  of  stress  on  mind  and  heart, 
are  many  and  great.  God  is  greater  than  our 
hearts,  not  to  hurt,  but  rather  to  heal ;  and 
when  He  lifts  the  curtain  ever  so  little,  the  first 


disclosure  is  not  so  much  our  sorrow  as  the 
serene  goodness  of  His  face;  the  infinite  com¬ 
fort  of  His  presence.  So  it  comes  about  that  a 
personal  sorrow  often  makes  a  minister  great  in 
those  graces  which  give  him  power  for  good 
over  men.  The  spiritual  gains  are  frequently 
so  marked  as  to  leave  a  perpetual  memorial.  We 
are  looking  now  for  such  results  in  this  bereave¬ 
ment  which  touches  more  hearts  than  we  know 
just  as  keenly  as  our  own.  And  while  we  speak 
of  one,  we  speak  for  all  similarly  afflicted.  The 
whole  Presbytery  of  Westchester  feels  Mrs.  East¬ 
man’s  death.  She  came  to  us  as  the  bride  of 
one  of  our  most  beloved  pastors.  When  they 
left  us  for  a  new  field,  our  love  followed  and 
could  not  fail  them.  This  loss  is  ours  also  in  a 
peculiarly  personal  sense.  The  meeting  at  New 
Rochelle  is  likewise  under  the  shadow  of  Mrs. 
Lester’s  recent  death ;  the  daughter  and  also 
the  wife  of  an  Elder  in  that  church.  These  are 
the  ways  God  leads  us  into  larger  hope,  higher 
aim,  closer  communion.  When  the  church  of 
God  can  coin  its  griefs  into  the  grander  graces, 
it  is  pitiful  if  she  is  content  to  be  poor.  We 
cemfort  one  another  and  go  out  to  truer  service, 
holier  living  and  quicker  faith,  by  this  baptism 
under  the  cloud.  R*  A.  S. 


WHAT  SHAEI.  WE  DO? 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  says  touching  Mr. 
Mills: 

The  New  York  Evangelist  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  new  views  of  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  but 
says:  “Let  us  have  no  more  heresy  trials.’’ 
We  heartily  endorse  that  sentiment.  The 
Church  is  sick,  thoroughly  sick,  of  heresy  trials. 
Why  should  they  ever  be  necessary  ?  When  a 
minister  knows  that  he  is  radically  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  teachings  of  his  church,  why 
cannot  he  say  so  like  a  man  and  walk  out 
gracefully  ?  But  suppose  he  is  so  obtuse  or  so 
obstinate  as  to  persist  in  declaring  that  he  can 
deny  Christ’s  divinity  and  yet  remain  a  sound 
Presbyterian,  what  shall  we  do  about  it  ? 

Happily  for  the  ultimate  right  issue  of  this 
matter,  there  is  no  apparent  panic  or  heat  over 
it.  Our  most  conservative  church  papers  seem 
to  have  put  a  fine  restraint  upon  themselves, 
and  write  of  Mr.  Mills  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  they  with  us,  we  trust,  will  keep 
open  a  door  for  him  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  hie  return  to  the  faith  we  hold  in  common. 
Why  should  there  be  any  proceedings  at  present  ? 
The  Church  will  not  suffer,  but  gain  by  a  nota¬ 
ble  reluctance  and  moderation  in  his  case.  Just 
where  he  belongs  is  yet  a  question,  as  he  has 
virtually  told  us.  Doubtless  his  mind  will  clear 
in  time.  We  Presbyterians  seem  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  choice  lot  of  heretics,  adjudged  and  on 
the  way.  Would  that  they  might  all  make  up 
their  minds  to  return  home,  albeit,  some  of 
them  feel,  and  very  keenly,  that  they  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  severity  and  distrust. 
Is  it  not  high  time  that  a  better  and  more 
Christly  temper  had  free  course  among  us. 


Willet’s  Point  parade  ground  was  invaded  last 
Sunday  in  a  style  quite  unprecedented.  There 
was  a  base  ball  contest  between  a  club  of  soldiers 
and  a  ball  club  all  the  way  from  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  the  latter  and  their  friends  coming  by 
steamer,  two  hundred  strong.  The  unusual  pro¬ 
ceeding  appears  to  have  been  considerably  noised 
through  the  agency  of  those  who  seek  passenger 
profit  by  all  and  every  expedient,  for  the  crowd 
brought  together  was  a  large  one,  estimated  at 
anywhere  from  15,(XX)  to  20,(X)0  people!  The 
whole  proceeding  was  in  disregard  of  laws  favor¬ 
ing  Sabbath  quiet  and  rest,  as  many  who  gave 
it  countenance,  must  have  been  aware.  These 
laws  are  well  settled,  having  been  sustained 
again  and  again  by  our  courts  of  all  grades. 
This  daring  violation  of  them,  that  would  win 
immunity  by  its  very  audacity,  should  not  g 
unpunished. 


October  7,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


DR.  NELSON’S  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY.  1 
On  Sunday  evening,  September  26th,  Dr.  T.  A. 

NelBon.  paator  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  was  treated  to  a  genuine  ^ 
surprise.  It  was  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  ] 

his  pastorate,  and  according  to  the  modest  habit  then 
of  other  years,  never  having  suffered  himself  to  I  of  mi 
preach  an  anniversary  sermon,  he  was  intending  bass* 
to  let  the  occasion  slip  by  unnoticed.  But  he  ^»ve 
had  not  taken  into  account  the  acute  memory  of 
his  people  for  such  historic  occasions,  ^nd 

when  he  rose  to  make  the  Ltru, 

the  day,  he  was  handed  a  notice  by  one  of  the 
ushers,  which  proved  to  be  the  program  of  a  .  ^ 
somewhat  elaborate  commemorative  service, 
which  was  toltake  the  place  of  the  regular  eve- 
ning  service,  when  fine  music,  an  h'storiMl 
sketch  by  James  Cruikshank,  TJj.D..  the  senior 
Elder,  with  addresses  by  Professor  Francis 
Brown  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Moment,  were  to  mark  the 
occasion.  The  congregation  greatly  enjoyed  the  ^ 
complete  surprise  of  all  this  to  the  minister,  as  ma 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken  to  him  on  the  sitoject.  8 
After  the  historical  sketch  by  Dr.  Cruik- 1 
shank,  covering  the  period  from  the  ““ 

tion  of  the  church  to  the  date  when,  in  1877-  P 
Dr  Nelson— then  a  student  in  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal'  Seminary,  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Moment  spoke  as  follows :  P'* 

An  English  writer  says:  “The  sorrow  of  his-  J 
tory  is  the  comparative  rareness  of  humanity  a  ( 
in  it.’’  He  means  by  this,  what  was  in  the  bu 
poet’s  mind  when  he  bemoaned  “man’s  f® 

manity  to  man.’’  He  means  what  Mr.  Glad  J  th 
stone  meant,  when,  the  other  day,  he  spoke  of  us 
the  shame,  the  pain,  and  the  mischief  in  the  kr 
present  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question.  He  or 
means  that  selfishness,  cold  heartednoss,  and  p« 
cruelty  have  always  been  such  potent  factors  in  ^ 
the  affairs  of  men,  that  history  is  largely  a  record  H 
of  their  scandalous  doings. 

This  is  certainly  one  aspect  of  history  to  which  si 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes,  especially  when  we  pi 
tarn  upon  it  the  search-light  of  Christianity,  m 
It  is  this  search-light  that  is  showing  us  the 
true  state  of  things  in  the  world,  past  and  e 
present;  and  leading  men  and  nations  more  and  n 
more  to  desire  to  make  history  that  shall  not  be  ii 
a  scandalous  record  of  self  seeking  and  brutelity.  ii 
As  the  world  grows  older,  we  are  coming  to  s 
recognize  more  clearly  what  the  eternal  purpose  1 
of  God  in  the  world  is— namely,  to  establish  a  c 
condition  of  things,  the  history  of  which  shall  t 
not  be  cause  for  universal  sorrow-a  condition 
of  things  in  which  the  word,  “Humanity.  1 
with  all  that  it  suggests  of  weakness,  misfor-  ' 
tune,  original  sin  and  actual  transgression,  shall  i 
be  dear  to  every  ear— a  condition  of  things  in  i 
which  man  shall  draw  man  to  his  fellow  man ; 
all  men  of  every  class  shall  feel  themselves  re¬ 
lated,  and  every  man  believe  he  must  be  his 
brother’s  keeper-a  condition  of  things  brought 
about  and  sustained  by  the  universal  recognition 
of  and  loyalty  to  God’s  great  Law  of  Mercy. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  Bible  idea  of  things, 
for  be  it  remembered,  the  Bible  is  filled  with 
one  great  thought,  which  fiows  through  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  as  the  river  Nile  through  the 
great  valley  of  Egypt;  a  thought  which  absorbs 
all  other  thoughts  and  facts  and  forces  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ever  growing  in  dignity  and 
power  till  the  very  close.  The  thought  is  this: 
The  establishing  a  kingdom  of  redeemed  souls 
whose  Law  is  the  Service  of  God.  Such  a  king¬ 
dom  is  as  different  from  the  brute  empires  that 
have  made  for  themselves  a  history  of  scandal 
and  sorrow,  as  light  from  darkness. 

When  Jesus  Christ  said:  “The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you.’’  it  was  this  eternal  purpt^ 
of  Hie  divine  Father  He  voiced;  and  to  make 
such  a  purpose  an  actuality  was  the  sole  object 
of  Hie  mission  to  earth— this  and  nothing  more, 
for  more  could  not  be  than  to  make  God  s  will 


the  spring  of  human  action ;  this  and  nothing  1  to  gi' 
less,  for  less  than  this  motive  of  life  means  on^w 

nothing.  ,  ,  1  *1! 

In  the  prime  of  life.  Jesus  Christ  came  before  enthu 

I  world  in  Hie  public  ministry,  which  minm-  of  fa 
He  closed  in  its  forty-second  month.  He  the  e 
1  went  away,  leaving  His  work  in  the  hands  Th 
oen.  As  Hie  servants.  Hie  agents,  or  am-  than 
sadore,  these  men  were  to  be  like  ChrisL  one  t 
e  Hie  mind  or  disposition ;  and  having  such,  moni 
y  were  to  preach  Hie  Gospel  as  the  power  of  tone 
i  unto  salvation.  That  is.  men  having  His  walli 
irit  and  preaching  Hie  Word,  wore  to  be  in-  the  I 
umental  in  establishing  His  Kingdom.  ton 

This  commission  was  given  to  the  Church  in  fioor 
entire  membership;  but  especially  to  that  trail 
,S8  of  Christians,  whom  wo  call  paotore-mon  also 
lied  of  God  and  set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  of  tl 
.  .  A  I  nor 

tepel  ministry. 

As  a  servant  therefore  of  Christ,  as  one  bear-  whe 
g  witness  for  Him,  and  calling  men  to  His  tor 

rvice,  the  pastor  must  a  man  of  deeply  Ma 

oted  and  inexhaustible  sympathy  for  his  fellow  R 
an ;  a  man  feeling  with  and  for  men ;  having 
ght  views  of  human  wants  and  desires; 
for  ready  to  take  on  himself  the  pain,  weak- 1  P 
3SS,  poverty  and  anguish  of  others.  This  sym- 
ithy  must  show  itself  in  all  his  life— in  the 
,nes  of  his  voice,  in  the  matter  of  his  prayers  sia 
ad  sermons,  and  in  all  he  does  and  says,  in 
ublic  and  in  private. 

He  may  be  a  scholar,  thinker,  and  orator,  and  tni 
great  factor  in  social  and  political  mattei% 

,ut  if  the  pastor  is  not  a  man  of  k^n  sympatoy  n« 
le  is  not  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL 
he  key  word  of  whose  life  was  sympathy,  or  to  a  1 
ise  this  own  term-“  Compassion  1  You  all 
enow  how  often  it  is  said :  “He  had  com^ssion 
,D  the  multitude’’ ;  “He  was  moved  with  com-  de 
passion.  ’’  All  that  Christ  did  and  said  was  the 
product  of  this  holy  passion.  The  word  expli^ns  ^ 
Him  from  the  baptism  to  the  cross,  and  ^m  to 
the  tomb  to  the  elopes  of  Olivet-everywhere  ii 
showing  Him  to  he  a  man  not  of  “romantic  sur-  jo 
prise,’’  but  of  service* sacrifice,  and  love  for  all 

“Thte^disposition  of  heart,  above  all  *^8®  ^ 
else,  must  differentiate  the  pastor.  Honestly  he  n 
must  be  able  to  say :  lam  here  not  to  be  mm-  y 
ietered  unto,  but  to  minister.  For  His  calling  11 
ia  not  to  a  life  of  genius,  a  display  of 
Bhip.  a  career  of  money-making,  nor.  getting  of  g 
fame;  but  to  a  life  of  Love-to  a  daily  doing  b 
of  things,  which,  if  recorded,  would  ho  a  his-  t 

hall  tory  of  sympathy.  ! 

tion  By  hearts  charged  with  this  great  virtue  of  j 
,y  ’’  tenderness  and  sacrifice,  God  is  working  in  the  1 
L-  world,  and  establishing  His  kingdom  U 

hall  and  good-will,  to  the  eternal  destruction  of  all 
:s  in  that  is  selfish  and  cruel  in  the  carnal  heart,  and  ■ 
lan ;  in  the  governments  of  the  nations.  .  _ 

B  re-  And  what  glorious  examples  we  have  of  men 
his  and  women  who  have  been  benedictions  to  man-  1 
ught  kind,  filling  history  with  joy  and  not  sorrow, 

Ltion  because  of  their  likeness  to  Christ’s  compassion¬ 
ate  heart.  .  *  1 

ngs-  At  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople.  the  spot  is  still  pointed  out  where  st^. 
from  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  great  British  hos- 
Ithe  pital.  as  the  place  where  Florence  N.ght.n^e 
sorbs  did  her  noble  work  of  nursing 
[  the  mangled,  heart  broken  victims  of  the  battle^ 
r  and  field,  ministering  to  them  food,  medicine  and 
this:  comfort,  reading  the  Bible,  and  speaking 
souls  them  words  of  kindness. 

king-  It  is  said  that  often  for  forty  hours  o^e  would 
,that  not  sleep  or  take  any  rest;  I 

andal  she  endear  herself  to  the  so  diers  that  as  she 
walked  through  the  hospital  at  with  a 

om  of  tallow  candle  in  her  hand,  they  J" 

.rpose  shadow  on  the  wall.  At  a  dinner  given  at  toe 
make  close  of  the  war  in  London  to  toe  chief  officers 
abject  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Lord  Stafford  ®“88®®t®d 
more,  that  each  guest  should  write  the  name  of  the 
s  will  person  whose  deeds  in  the  Crimean  war  ouftht 


to  give  him  a  place  in  British  histo^.  Every 
one  wrote  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

O,  there  is  much  enthusiasm  in  the  world 
enthusiasm  of  money  getting,  of  office  seeking, 
of  fame-making.  The  woman  we  speak  of  had 

Iithusiasm  of  sympathy ! 

re  is  no  more  delightful  place  in  Europe 
Florence,  in  Northern  Italy.  In  Florence, 

[  the  most  interesting  spots  is  the  grim  old 
Btery  of  Saint  Mark’s.  And  of  that  his- 
edifice,  with  its  great  church,  fre«»ed 
massive  court,  and  innumerable  relics  of 
imous  days  of  the  Florentines,  nothing  can 
itereet  surpass  a  small  room  on  toe  second 
of  the  Monastery,  now  containing  a  por- 
a  Bible,  a  few  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
a  few  priestly  vestments,  once  the  property 
e  Monk  who  lived  in  that  room— the  im- 
al  Savanarola,  who  died  May  23d,  1498,  in 
le  “bones  the  Gospel  of  love  burned,’’  who 
wenty  years  in  the  great  Duomo  of  Santa 
ia  del  Fiore  thundered  against  Pope  and 
J  that  the  people  might  have  i»litical  and 
[ioue  liberty  and  remained  not  silent  till  the 
of  martyrdom  consumed  him  in  one  of  the 
lie  squares  of  Florence. 

ivanarola’s  name  in  history  is  as  a  great 
h  light,  because  he  was  a  man  of  true  enthu- 
m  of  sympathy. 

I  see,’’  says  Mr.  Stanley,  speaking  of  Mis- 
lary  Mackay  of  Uganda,  “I  see  one  man  of 
I  kind  laboring  for  twelve  years  in  the  wilder- 
B  to  set  forth  to  the  heathen  the  loving  kind- 
B  of  God;  and  when  one  sees  that  loving 
dnees  in  the  man  himself,  it  is  worth  going 
>ng  journey  for  the  moral  uplift  it  gives, 
liis  is  the  leaven  of  good  which  is  perme^- 
;  humanity— the  river  that  is  making  the 
lert  to  blossom. 

Jut  for  examples  of  this  enthusiasm  of  sym- 
;hy.  wo  need  not  travel  all  over  the  earth, 
here  at  home  we  have  a  moat  excellent  on^ 
this  pastorate  of  twenty  years,  which  you 
rfully  commemorate  to  night. 

Dr.  Nelson  came  here  an  untried  man  from 
B  Seminary.  You  were  then  a  small  ^ple. 

»ur  house  of  worship  was  of  wood,  and  your 
ighborhood  undeveloped.  To  day,  after  twenty 
are,  you  have  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices 
Brooklyn,  and  your  congregation  is  large, 

Bll  organized,  united,  and  earnest  in  evey 
Kjd  work.  You  are  of  good  repute  amrag  the 
•ethren.  You  have  toe  confidence  of  Preeby- 
,ry  and  city.  Your  future  seems  like  the 
orning  of  a  cloudless  day.  As  mountainrers. 
ju  are  able  to  teke  a  view  from  a  high  Alp  of 
rosperity.  As  saints  of  God.  y®"*" 
pon  to  praise  Him  for  the  way  he  has  led  you. 
he  work  thus  far  has  been  well  done;  and  all 
-you  who  are  here  now,  and  those  who  were 
ere  before  you-have  nobly  done  their  part. 

But  what  you  want  me  to  say,  what  I  want  to 
ay  myself,  what  in  truth  ought  to  be  said,  is 

bifl  t  •  V  • 

Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  tonight  is 
wy  largely  what  she  is,  because  your  shepherd 
las  loved  His  flock,  your  leader  has  put  his 
wrsonal  sacrifice  into  this  work,  your  pastor 
las  ever  been  moved  with  compassion  toward 
rou  all,  and  all  this  community. 

Himself  and  hie  belongings  have  not  been  hie 
3wn.  but  yours.  His  torch  has  been  used  to 
sastalight  into  your  dark  valley.  The  spring 
his  Iction  has  been  Love,  not  Self-Itove. 
The  motive  of  hie  ministry  has  been:  ‘  I  am 
debtor  to  grace;  and  to  all  grace  was  given  to 
aave.’’  For  a  score  of  years  he  has  made  his¬ 
tory  on  this  Park  elope,  not  filled  with  the  sor¬ 
row  of  self  seeking,  but  with  the  joy  of  human¬ 
ity  helped.  To  day  he  is  among  all  those  who 
are  greatest  in  toe  kingdom  of  heaven,  because 
he  has  been  servant  unto  all. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  that  we 
praise  to-night,  for  it  is  the  crowning  virtue  in 
Dr.  Nelson’s  noble  Christian  life ! 
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When  Dr.  Moment  had  finiabed,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Brown,  D  D.,  professor  in  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  and  a  class  mate  of  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son’s,  added  some  most  cordial  remarks.  Dr. 
Brown  had  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Memorial 
Church  during  the  most  of  Dr.  Nelson’s  absence 
in  the  Orient,  and  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
Memorial  people  both  by  hie  splendid  qualities 
as  a  man  and  a  pastor  preacher. 

Dr.  Nelson,  who  was  only  responsible  so  far 
as  the  prc^ram  indicated,  for  the  benediction, 
prefaced  the  giving  out  of  the  last  hymn — one 
of  hie  favorites,  by  the  way — with  some  happy 
remarks  in  response  to  the  two  addressee,  re¬ 
ferring  with  a  bit  of  humor  to  the  circumstances 
which  conditioned  the  preaching  of  his  first 
sermon  to  the  Memorial  people.  The  service  was 
delightful  throughout  and  was  followed  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  with  a  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  in  the  chapel  and  church  parlors,  which 
were  crowded  with  their  friends,  from  all  of 
whom  cordial  expressions  were  poured  into  the 
heart  of  the  minister.  The  great  rooms  were 
made  beautiful  by  the  elaborate  fioral  decorations. 

The  whole  affair  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  Dr.  Nelson  is 
held  by  his  people  after  twenty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  pastorate.  The  Memorial  Church,  when 
Dr.  Nelson  was  called  to  its  pulpit  twenty  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  weakest  organizations  of  the 
city.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  churches 
in  Brooklyn,  with  a  membership  of  some  800 
and  over  1,000  members  in  its  schools.  The 
church  edifice  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  appointmenta 

This  twentieth  anniversary  day  was  also  made 
interesting  by  the  unveiling  of  a  beautiful 
memorial  window— one  of  Tiffany  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  finest — placed  in  the  Sabbath  school  hall 
to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Holmes  Bayliss, 
recently  deceas^,  and  for  twenty  five  years  the 
faithful  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  school  alike  believe  in  long  terms  of  service. 
In  these  days  of  restlessness  in  the  pastorate. 
Memorial  Church  sets  an  example  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  might  well  emulate.  Of  the 
thirty  or  more  Preel^terian  pastors  of  Brooklyn, 
only  two,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wells  and  the  Re.i.  Dr. 
Foote  have  held  their  pastorates  longer  than 
Dr.  Nelson. 


The  Rev.  John  Dooly  preached  the  .'^ubilee 
Sermon  of  the  West  Milton,  (New  York)  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Sunday,  August  29th,  1897. 
The  Trustees  hence  feel  the  present  to  be  a  very 
suitable  time  to  appeal  to  all  the  friends  of  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  outposts  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  “Jubi¬ 
lee”  year  memorable  in  its  history.  To  this  end 
they  have  resolved  to  have  all  the  property  of 
the  church  put  in  good  repair,  and  all  indebted¬ 
ness  paid  to  September  1st,  1897.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  has  favor^  their  plans  by  a  contribution 
according  to  their  means,  but  the  amount  for 
the  above  purposes  is  more  than  they  can  meet, 
and  they  have  resolved  to  ask  those  whose  early 
life,  or  whose  friends  were  in  some  degree  re¬ 
lated  to  this  neighborhood,  to  assist  them  by  an 
offering.  The  property  at  present  is  very  much 
out  of  repair,  not  having  had  much  expenditure 
for  several  years.  It  is  intended  to  begin  these 
repairs  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  is 
secured.  A  good  work  is  now  being  done  by  the 
faithful  pastor  and  his  helpers,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  these  improvements  be  made  before 
winter  sets  in,  if  possible. 


Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
visits  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  of  which  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  founder  and  principal,  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  17th,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  an  address  at  the  formal  opening  of 
a  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  training  in 
Agriculture,  Horticulture.  Dairying,  etc.  This 
is  the  first  building  of  our  negro  schools  to  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes;  and  it  means 
much,  since  ^  per  cant,  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Gulf  States  depend  upon  agriculture,  in  some 
form,  for  their  living.  This  Agricultural  build¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  the  foresight  and  generosity 
of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  of  the  Slater  Fund  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  well  as  other  generous  friends. 


UTICA  AND  ITS  PBESBYTEBY. 

The  hills  that  lie  back  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
New  York,  are  well  sprinkled  with  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  found  in  the  sweet  village  of  Vernon, 
which  lies  beside  the  tracks  of  the  West  Shore 
railroad.  Here  the  Presbytery  gathered  from 
all  directions  on  Monday,  September  27tb,  and 
in  special  session  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Petrie  of  Turin  was  examined  with  reference 
to  ordination  to  the  ministry.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  sustained,  and  arrangements  made  to 
ordain  in  the  evening.  Moderator  Terry  opened 
ihe  regular  session  in  the  evening,  and  preached 
a  sermon  which  exemplified  its  own  thought, 
on  the  text,  “On  the.tops  of  the  pillars  was  lily 
work.”  Following  this  the  revered  father  of 
the  candidate,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie  of  Red- 
field,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight;  the^^ged  minister  with 
fervent  voice,  standing  with  hie  hand  on  the 
head  of  his  youthful  son,  praying  for  grace  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  The  charge 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ball  of  Utica. 
At  the  close  of  these  services  the  Rev.  George 
K.  Fraser  of  Oneida  Castle  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Petrie  temporary  clerk. 
~  Tuesday  opened  with  a  most  spiritual  service 
in  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Tavlor  of 
Ilion.  Following  this  the  'commissioners  to 
General  Assembly  gave  reports  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  and  Dr.  Jessup  of  Oneida  reported  in  Min¬ 
utes  of  General  Assembly.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  response  to  the  overture  of 
this  Presbytery,  Assembly  had  declared  that  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ends'with  the  31et  of  March, 
and  that  annual  reports  shouldabe  made  up  on 
this  basis.  Treasurer  Timothy  Parker  gave 
his  twenty-fifth  annual  report  and  was  thanked 
for  a'quarter  of  a  century  of  faithful  and  efil 
cient  work.  The  assessment  was  fixed  at  seven 
cents  per  member,  the  lowest  figure'reached  for 
many  years. 

On  motion  of  the  Stated  Clerk  a  fitting  resolu- 
tion',was  passed  in  view  ^  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  and  action  was  taken 
looking  toward  forwarding  copies  of  the  resolu 
tion  to  his  family  and  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 
Presbytery  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Synod 
the  Rev.^iofessor  Chester  G.  Hawley,  D.D.,  of 
Clinton,  for  the  office  of  Synodical  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Missions,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Crocker. 
The  Home  Mission  Committee  reported  the 
organization  of  a  new  church  at  Old  Forge. 
This  church  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fulton  Chain  of  lakes  in  the  western  Adiron- 
dacks,  near  the  cottage  of  ex-President  Harri¬ 
son.  The  church  was  ordered  enrolled.  It  was 
reported  that  the  new  building,  for  whose  erec¬ 
tion  funds  have  been  extensively  raised  in  the 
Presbytery,  is  near  completion.  The  Rev.  R. 
Howard  Wallace  is  in  efficient'  charge  of  this 
enterprise.  The  Committee  on  Church  Erection 
reported  recommending  that  the  offerings  for 
this  cause  all  go  to  the  church  at  Dolgeville, 
and  be  not  less  than  five  cents  per  member. 
Camden  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  ef  meeting. 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richardson,  D.D.,  reported 
as  Commissioner  to  Auburn,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  Auburn  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  day,. and  pleading  for  funds  to 
offset  the  shrinkage  in  values  which  seriously 
affects  the  professors'  salaries.  As  bis  successor, 
the  Rev.  D.  I.  Biggar  was  elected  Commissioner. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  account 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville,  of 
the  conversion  and  work  of  Charles  G.  Finney 
and  of  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of 
the  former.  At  its  close  the  Presbytery  engaged 
in  fervent  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  the  blessings 
of  the  days  of  old.  It  appeared  that  Finney 
had  done  some  of  his  great  work  within  the 
present  bounds  of  this  Presbytery,  and  that 
within  these  bounds  lies  the  unmarked  grave  of 
“Father”  Nash,  who  labored  with  him  so  won¬ 


drously  in  prayer.  Presbytery  took  immediate 
action  to  have  a  headstone  placed  at  “Father” 
Nash’s  grave,  contributing  $18.60  to  this  object 
on  the  spot,  and  appointing  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  plan,  viz.  :  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Campbell,  Rev.  T.  F.  Jessup,  and  Elder 
Professor  William  R.  Adams.  The  committee 
are  also  empowered  to  receive  contributions 
from  all  sources  toward  a  suitable  memorial  to 
be  placed  in  the  village  of  Adams,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  conversion  and  opening  work  of  Mr. 
Finney  in  that  place.  Instructions  were  also 
given,  on  the  completion  of  the  Nash  monu 
ment,  to  correspond  with  the  corporation  of 
Oberlin  College,  stating  that  the  monument  bad 
been  reared,  and  consulting  concerning  a  Fin¬ 
ney  monument  to  be  placed  in  Adams.  Before 
the  Presbytery  closed  it  was  also  agreed  that 
correspondence  should  be  had  with  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  touch¬ 
ing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Presbyteries,  pro¬ 
posed  at  Adams,  on  adjournment  of  the  two 
bodies  next  April.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  genuine  revival  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  great  man  of  God,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  result  in  revivals  of  religion. 

The  following  committees  reported :  Oneida 
County  Bible  Society,  Foreign  Missions,  Sun¬ 
day-Schools,  Systematic  Beneficence,  Ministerial 
Relief,  Freedmen,  and  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

In  the  evening  Presbytery  met  for  a  popular 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  young  people’s  work. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hallock,  (brother  to  Dr.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock  of  Rochester, )  the  new  pastor  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  spoke  on  “The  Mission  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  to  the  Twentieth  Century.”  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Ball  spoke  on  “The  Value  of  the 
Unit.”  The  Rev.  William  C.  Spicer  spoke  on 
“Christ’s  Claim  on  Young  People  ”  All  these 
young  men  acquitted  themselves  in  a  way  that 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  large  congregation. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  a  month  later  in 
Waterville,  to  receive  and  install  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Barrett,  late  of  Colorado  Springs,  as  successor 
to  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Fitscben,  who  has 
taken  charge  of  the  church  in  Ithaca. 

Ex  Moderator  Terry  hastened  back  to  Utica 
toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  in 
order  to  preside  at  a  most  extraordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Terry  has  been  regularly  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  since  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Bachman  vacated  the  pastorate  and  went  to  his 
old  home  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Bach¬ 
man  recently  revisited  his  old  Utica  parishion¬ 
ers  during  his  summer  vacation,  and  the  old 
affection  of  them  for  him,  which  had  never  died 
out  since  his  departure  about  a  year  before, 
seemed  to  fiame  forth  afresh.  Last  evening  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  the  church  voted  to 
recall  Dr.  Bachman  to  its  pastorate.  Hie  reply 
will  be  awaited  with  keenest  interest.  What¬ 
ever  it  maybe,  this  action  on  the  part  of  hie  for¬ 
mer  charge  must  be  interpreted  as  expressing  in 
a  most  beautiful  as  well  as  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  their  continued  confidence  in  and  affection 
for  a  pastor  who  so  efficiently  led  them  for  six¬ 
teen  years. 

The  District  Committee  of  this  section  of 
counties  in  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Sunday  School  Association,  holds  an  important 
and  semi  public  meeting  in  Utica  next  Monday. 
The  State  convention  will  be  held  in  that  city 
next  summer.  The  Synod  of  New  York  meets 
in  the  same  city  the  19th  of  October.  F.  C. 


An  esteemed  Washington  pastor  sends  hie 
thanks  for  the  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Finney 
in  the  last  Evangelist.  He  adds  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  Autobiography 
yearly,  and  his  Revival  Lectures  frequently, 
counting  these  and  other  books  of  his,  chief 
treasures  of  his  library.  He  r^ards  him  as 
peerless  in  applying  the  Gospel  to  diverse  human 
needs.  A  chapter  from  Mr.  Finney’s  Memoirs 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 


October  7‘  1897. 
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A  STUDY  IN  STATISTICS. 

By  Rer.  W.  W.  Cole. 

Statistics  may  be  made  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  well.  The  writer  enjoys  the  figures  in  the . 
Assembly  Minutes.  They  enrich  the  mind. 
Professor  Orrin  Root  of  Hamilton  College  made 
me  believe  that  nearly  everything  could  be 
reduced  to  an  equation.  1  love  the  mathematics 
of  Christianity.  The  Assembly  Minutes  present 
our  share  of  religious  arithmetic.  Two  copies 
of  the  Minutes  lie  before  me— for  1891  and  for 
1897.  They  present  the  gains  and  losses,  the 
“ups  and  downs.  ” 

Since  1886  there  has  been  a  gain  of  six  Syn¬ 
ods,  thirty  Presbyteries  and  1,350  churches. 
Every  year  since  1886,  there  has  been  a  steady, 
healthful  increase  in  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  reported,  aggregating  a  total  gain  in  the 
eleven  years  of  294,002  members.  The  smallest 
number  added  on  examinations  in  any  one  year 
was  49,302  in  the  year  1889-1890,  and  its  largest 
number  added  in  any  one  year  was  74,826  in  1893- 
1894. 

In  the  eleven  years  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
1,583  ministers.  Ordinations  show  a  regular 
yearly  increase  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1889-1890,  when  the  number  was  smaller  than 
the  preceding  year. 

The  figures  in  contributions,  perhaps,  show 
the  most  interest.  Gifts  to  Home  Missions 
increased  till  1893,  then  comes  an  interruption 
and  its  gifts  dropped  back,  and  not  until  1897 
did  they  reach  the  point  gained  in  1893.  For 
eign  Missions  present  a  swell,  a  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  the  gifts  being  larger  yearly  till 
1893,  and  from  that  time  decreasing,  till  the 
last  report  shows  almost  as  small  a  gift  as  eleven 
years  ago. 

Not  to  take  up  in  order  the  gifts  to  other 
Boards,  it  is  interesting,  however,  to  glance  at 
them,  and  we  find  that  the  same  law  has  appar 
ently  prevailed  in  all  of  them,  nearly  all  gifts 
growing  larger  till  about  1893,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  very  general  falling  off. 

Why  not  have  some  good  Presbyterian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  ecclesiastical  philosopher  look  into 
this  matter  and  discover  the  reasons  for  'the 
enormous  decrease  in  beneficences  while  there 
has  been  so  large  and  continuous  increase  in 
membership  ? 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  older  ministers 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  claims 
on  the  churches  by  their  longer  experience,  and 
that  those  claims  have  been  presented  statedly 
to  the  people.  Then  why  the  falling  off  ? 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  with  the  added  inter¬ 
est  in  mission  work  as  entered  into  in  the  Sem¬ 
inaries  with  a  view  to  increasing  interest 
therein,  the  younger  ministers  would  be  very 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  and  would  also  pre¬ 
sent  those  claims  to  their  people,  and  yet  the 
gifts  are  small.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
people  would  give  if  they  knew  the  needs,  and 
knew  what  was  accomplished  by  the  gifts;  this 
suggestion  having  in  it  a  "mild  reprimand’’ 
for  the  ministry.  But  is  the  ministry  the  cause 
of  this  decrease  ?  It  cannot  be,  laiytvono. 

Has  the  hard  times  all  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Has  not  the  increasing  interest  in  secret 
societies,  and  numerous  other  men’s  clubs  and 
women’s  clubs,  clubs  and  unions,  something  to 
do  with  it  ?  Money  paid  out  for  these  clubs  and 
unions  and  orders  and  societies  must  of  neces 
sity  be  withheld  from  the  regular  and  pressing 
demands  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  more 
machinery,  the  more  oil  is  required  for  running 
it.  But  there  is  hope  yet.  The  siens  of  the 
times  are  encouraging.  There  were  large 
wealthy  churches  that  gave  nothing  to  the 
$1,000,000  fund,  and  yet  the  debt  grew  smaller.  It 
took  push  and  prayer  and  perseverance  for  Israel 
to  come  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  it 
required  grace  and  patience  for  Paul  to  do  his 
missionary  work,  but  with  God  on  the  aide  of 


right,  there  was  certain  success.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible. 

The  great  Presbyterian  Church  with  her  splen¬ 
did  history  and  her  acknowledged  reputation 
for  doing  well  what  Jesus  commanded  to  be 
done,  ought  to  see  to  it  that  she  can  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  every  promise.  When  the  Bible 
declares  that  "the  path  of  the  just  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,’’  the  great  Pres 
byterian  Church  should  aspire  to  have  such  a 
path,  her  path.  By  her  glad  gifts,  by  her 
hearty  prayers,  by  her  loyal  perseverance  in 
well  doing,  and  by  her  rich  heritage  of  means 
from  the  God  of  all  good,  she  may  prove  to  the 
world  that  "The  Lord  shall  increase  her  more 
and  more,  both  her  and  her  children.’’  The 
figures  at  any  rate  should  never  indicate  re¬ 
trenchment  nor  loss  of  interest. 

It  is  a  source  of  justifiable  pride  that  our 
beloved  Church  last  year  gave  more  than  a 
million  to  Home  Missions,  more  than  before  in 
eleven  years.  It  is  cause  also  for  gratification 
that  her  gifts,  miscellaneous,  are  being  reduced. 
In  too  many  cases  money  is  poorly  invested  in 
bad  charity.  Let  our  gifts  be  for  our  own 
Churches  beneficent  objects.  While  we  might  not 
wisely  withhold  all  monies  for  the  miscellane 
ous  objects,  it  does  seem  that  to  have  those  gifts 
exceed  the  gifts  to  any  other  one  object  or 
Board,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years,  is 
unwise  and  unbusiness-like.  One  more  com¬ 
parison  in  the  figures  which  affords  interest  is 
that  while  there  were  added  on  examination  last 
year  over  57,000,  nearly  30,000  of  them  were 
taken  into  full  membership  from  the  Sunday- 
schools.  The  Sunday  school  report  gives  large 
ground  for  hope  and  encouragement.  The 
schools  alone  by  their  pennies  raised  and  dis 
burned  over  $700,000,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
given  to  missions  and  other  benevolent  objects. 

Clarence.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 1897 

THE  KEW^YORK  CAKCER  HOSPITAE. 

The  importance  of  the  hospitals  in  our  great 
city  is  continually  increasing.  Their  benefi 
cence  is  two- fold.  They  give  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  most  skilled  surgical  and  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  under*  advantageous  conditions, 
thus  restoring  to  health  andjusefulness  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to  lives  of 
suffering,  or  to  death. 

On  the  other  hand  they  secure  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  surgical  and  medical  science  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  great  numbers  of  patients  who 
have  similar  diseases,  thus  enabling  those  whose 
life  work  is  the  studying  and  treating  of  these 
maladies  to  acquire  experience  and  skill  which 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  No  class  of 
institutions  seems  more  worthy  of  public  support. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
Nev  York  Cancer  Hospital  at  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  street  and  Central  Park  West,  which  is 
truly  doing  a  noble  work.  The  buildings  are 
models  of  architectural  beauty  and  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  their  use.  The  donations  for 
their  erection  were  made  by  several  benefactors, 
among  whom  were  the  late  John  J.  Astor,  Mr. 
John  E.  Parsons,  General  and  Mrs.  Cullum, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rogers. 

The  institution  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  its 
active  work,  a  work  which  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinual  increase  in  importance  and  in  success  in 
treating  a  disease  which  has  been  often  consid¬ 
ered  incurable.  The  recent  reports  indicate 
that  a  quarter  of  the  patients  who  come,  even 
when  their  disease  is  far  advanced  are  cured, 
and  that  a  half  of  those  are  cured  whose  disease 
is  taken  early  in  its  growth.  It  is  believed 
that  many  more  could  be  cured  if  the  growth 
were  removed  at  its  very  inception.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  surgical  methods  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  recent  bacterial  discoveries  has  removed 
most  of  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  surgical 
operations.  Patients  now  regularly  leave  the 
hospital  two  or  three  weeks  after  operations 
which  formerly  would  have  kept  them  under 
treatment  for  two  or  three  months.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  truly  a  deserving  one  and  should  be 
successful  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  endowment 
or  other  aid  sufficient  to  permit  the  opening  of 
those  parts  of  the  buildings  which  from  lack 
of  funds  are  still  unused. 


A  HIGH  TIEW. 

Robert  Bmoe  Clark. 

No  one  viaits  Denver  without  a  side  trip  over 
the  "loop,"  up  Clear  Creek  canon,  and  a  journey 
to  Colorado  Springs,  to  Manitou,  and  to  the  top 
of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country  west  of  Chicago  are  not  so  primitive  as 
once  they  were,  and  even  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  one  is  surprised  at  the  frequency  and 
character  of  the  trains  that  issue  from  Denver  in 
ail  directions  day  and  night.  The  Union  depot 
is  a  busy  place.  Every  railroad  entering  Den¬ 
ver  receives  or  deposits  its  passengers  at  that 
point.  Perhaps  the  attention  and  courtesy  of 
railroad  men  are  not  greater  there  than  in  the 
East,  but  they  seem  so,  at  least  that  would  be 
the  impression  when  dealing  with  such  kindly 
and  painstaking  officials  as  Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Fisher  of  the  "Gulf"  railroad. 
These  gentlemen  are  in  charge  of  the  General 
Passenger  business,  and  their  road  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  handsomely  patronized,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious.  Their,  lines  proceed  almost 
everywhere  aboui  Denver  and  furnish  the  great 
Southeastern  route  to  the  Gulf,  and  so  on  to  the 
sea.  I  journeyed  to  Manitou  via  the  "Gulf" 
railroad  and  took  the  first  train  on  the  Cog 
road  up  Pike’s  Peak.  This  is  not  quite  so 
aesthetic  as  ambling  upon  one  of  the  ubiquitous 
"burros,”  nor  has  it  the  sentimental  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  climbing  on  foot — your  own  feet;  but  it 
gets  you  there  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort, 
and  one  needs  all  his  breath  and  all  hie  heart 
on  top  of  this  mountain,  without  other  exercise. 

There  are  thirty-five  peaks  named  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  14,000  and  more  feet  high,  and  be¬ 
sides  these  seventy-two  peaks  between  13,500  and 
14,300  feet  in  height  are  unnamed.  The  highest 
IS  Blanca,  14,464  feet.  Pike’s  Peak  is  only  14,- 
147  feet  high  and  stands  in  twenty  fourth  place 
for  altitude  in  the  list  of  titled  peaks.  On  its 
top  is  a  noble  outlook.  Perhaps  no  modern 
Moses  has  ever  scanned  that  view,  but  if  Canaan 
offered  such  a  ravishing  night,  Joshua  and  his 
comrades  in  arms  showed  good  taste,  as  well  as 
obedience,  in  fighting  to  gain  it.  Westward  is 
the  famous  South  Park  where  grows  the  beet 
hay  in  Colorado  and  where  cattle  herd  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet,  backed  by  the  range 
called  the  "national  divide."  Southward,  per¬ 
haps  125  miles,  is  the  lofty  Spanish  Peak— in 
New  Mexico — yet  apparently  only  the  toes  of 
stone  away.  Eastward  at  sunrise,  when  the 
is  clear,  is  a  straight  view  of  250  miles.  Lo 
thoughts  circulate  in  one’s  cranium  and  un¬ 
speakable  emotions  stir  the  cardiac  beats  up  in 
tliat  clear,  rare  region.  You  see  the  grandeur 
of  the  templed  hills  and  spacious  landscapes;  all 
seems  pure,  with  not  a  germ  of  malaria ;  almost 
ideal  sentiments  possess  you.  The  pity  is  that 
our  lives  are  lived  so  low  down,  that  our 
thoughts  do  not  reach  up  like  these  mountains 
toward  heaven  1 

Perhaps  a  word  about  education  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  will  be  in  keeping.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Park  is  some  six  miles  from  Denver,  and 
already  is  a  picturesque  domain,  and  promises 
richer  beauty  when  further  matured.  The  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  are  located  there,  some  of 
the  principal  ones  being  the  Iliff  school  of 
Theology,  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  with  its 
twenty-inch  refractor,  and  the  University  Hall. 
This  University  is  associated  with  the  Colorado 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  There 
are  eight  departments  including  the  preparatory 
school :  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  Theology,  Law,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  Fine  Arts.  The  University 
seems  to  be  well  equipped.  Chancellor  William 
F.  McDowell  is  the  right  man  to  guide  the 
manifold  elements  of  this  growing  institution 
to  a  high  success.  He  is  broad  and  practical  in 
his  sympathies,  a  man  of  genuine  and  generous 
culture,  and  of  most  charming  personality.  The 
University  has  ninety-five  teachers,  about  660 
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When  Dr.  Moment  bad  finished,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Brown,  O  D.,  professor  in  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  and  a  class  mate  of  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son’s,  added  some  most  cordial  remarks.  Dr. 
Brown  had  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Memorial 
Church  during  the  most  of  Dr.  Nelson’s  absence 
in  the  Orient,  and  bad  endeared  himself  to  the 
Memorial  people  both  by  his  splendid  qualities 
as  a  man  and  a  pastor  preacher. 

Dr.  Nelson,  who  was  only  responsible  so  far 
as  the  program  indicated,  for  the  benediction, 
prefaced  the  giving  out  of  the  last  hymn — one 
of  his  favorites,  by  the  way — with  some  happy 
remarks  in  response  to  the  two  addresses,  re¬ 
ferring  with  a  bit  of  humor  to  the  circumstances 
which  conditioned  the  preaching  of  his  first 
sermon  to  the  Memorial  people.  The  service  was 
delightful  throughout  and  was  followed  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  with  a  reception  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  in  the  chapel  and  church  parlors,  which 
were  crowded  with  their  friends,  from  all  of 
whom  cordial  expressions  were  poured  into  the 
heart  of  the  minister.  The  great  rooms  were 
made  beautiful  by  the  elaborate  floral  decorations. 

The  whole  affair  spoke  most  eloquently  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  Dr.  Nelson  is 
held  by  his  people  after  twenty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  pastorate.  The  Memorial  Church,  when 
Dr.  Nelson  was  called  to  its  pulpit  twenty  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  weakest  organizations  of  the 
city.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  churches 
in  Brooklyn,  with  a  membership  of  some  800 
and  over  1,000  members  in  its  schools.  The 
church  edifice  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  appointments. 

This  twentieth  anniversary  day  was  also  made 
interesting  by  the  unveiling  of  a  beautiful 
memorial  window — one  of  Tiffany  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  finest — placed  in  the  Sabbath  school  hall 
to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Holmes  Bayliss, 
recently  deceas^,  and  for  twenty- five  years  the 
faithful  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cLurch  and  Sun¬ 
day  school  alike  believe  in  long  terms  of  service. 
In  these  days  of  restlessness  in  the  pastorate. 
Memorial  Church  sets  an  example  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  might  well  emulate.  Of  the 
thirty  or  more  Preel^terian  pastors  of  Brooklyn, 
only  two,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wells  and  the  Reir.  Dr. 
Foote  have  held  their  pastorates  longer  than 
Dr.  Nelson. 


The  Rev.  John  Dooly  preached  the  Jubilee 
Sermon  of  the  West  Milton,  (New  York)  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Sunday,  August  29th,  1897. 
The  Trustees  hence  feel  the  present  to  be  a  very 
suitable  time  to  appeal  to  all  the  friends  of  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  outposts  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  “Jubi¬ 
lee”  year  memorable  in  its  history.  To  this  end 
they  have  resolved  to  have  all  the  property  of 
the  church  put  in  good  repair,  and  all  indebted¬ 
ness  paid  to  September  1st,  1897.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  has  favored  their  plans  by  a  contribution 
according  to  their  means,  but  the  amount  for 
the  above  purposes  is  more  than  they  can  meet, 
and  they  have  resolved  to  ask  those  whose  early 
life,  or  whose  friends  were  in  some  degree  re¬ 
lated  to  this  neighborhood,  to  assist  them  by  an 
offering.  The  property  at  present  is  very  much 
out  of  repair,  not  having  had  much  expenditure 
for  several  years.  It  is  intended  to  begin  these 
repairs  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  is 
secured.  A  good  work  is  now  being  done  by  the 
faithful  pastor  and  his  helpers,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  these  improvements  be  made  before 
winter  sets  in,  if  possible. 


Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
visits  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  of  which  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  founder  and  principal,  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  17th,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  an  address  at  the  formal  opening  of 
a  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  training  in 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  etc.  This 
is  the  first  building  of  our  negro  schools  to  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes;  and  it  means 
much,  since  ^  per  cont.  of  the  negroes  in  the 
Gulf  States  depend  upon  agriculture,  in  some 
form,  for  their  living.  This  Agricultural  build¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  the  foresight  and  generosity 
of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  of  the  Slater  Fund  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  well  as  other  generous  friends. 


UTICA  AND  ITS  PBESBTTEBT. 

The  hills  that  lie  back  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
New  York,  are  well  sprinkled  with  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  found  in  the  sweet  village  of  Vernon, 
which  lies  beside  the  tracks  of  the  West  Shore 
railroad.  Here  the  Presbytery  gathered  from 
all  directions  on  Monday,  September  27th,  and 
in  special  session  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Petrie  of  Turin  was  examined  with  reference 
to  ordination  to  the  ministry.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  sustained,  and  arrangements  made  to 
ordain  in  the  evening.  Moderator  Terry  opened 
the  regular  session  in  the  evening,  and  preached 
a  sermon  which  exemplified  its  own  thought, 
on  the  text,  “On  the. tops  of  the  pillars  was  lily 
work.”  Following  this  the  revered  father  of 
the  candidate,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie  of  Red- 
field,  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight;  the‘*aged  minister  with 
fervent  voice,  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  his  youthful  son,  praying  for  grace  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  The  charge 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ball  cf  Utica. 
At  the  close  of  these  services  the  Rev.  George 
K.  Fraser  of  Oneida  Castle  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Petrie  temporary  clerk. 
~  Tuesday  opened  with  a  most  spiritual  service 
in  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Tavlor  of 
Ilion.  Following  this  the  'commissioners  to 
General  Assembly  gave  reports  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  and  Dr.  Jessup  of  Oneida  reported  m  Min¬ 
utes  of  General  Assembly.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  response  to  the  overture  of 
this  Presbytery,  Assembly  had  declared  that  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ends'with  the  31et  of  March, 
and  that  annual  reports  should^be  made  up  on 
this  basis.  Treasurer  Timothy  Parker  gave 
his  twenty-fifth  annual  report  and  was  thanked 
for  a^quarter  of  a  century  of  faithful  and  effi 
cient  work.  The  assessment  was  fixed  at  seven 
cents  per  member,  the  lowest  figure^eached  for 
many  years. 

On  motion  of  the  Stated  Clerk  a  fitting  resolu¬ 
tion^  was  passed  in  view  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
J.  N.  Crocker,  D.D.,  and  action  was  taken 
looking  toward  forwarding  copies  of  the  resolu 
tion  to  his  family  and  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 
Presbytery  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Synod 
the  Rev.^Piofessor  Chester  G.  Hawley,  D.  D.,  of 
Clinton,  for  the  ofi9ce  of  Synodical  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Missions,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Crocker. 
The  Home  Mission  Committee  reported  the 
organization  of  a  new  church  at  Old  Forge. 
This  church  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fulton  Chain  of  lakes  in  the  western  Adiron- 
dacks,  near  the  cottage  of  ex-President  Harri¬ 
son.  The  church  was  ordered  enrolled.  It  was 
reported  that  the  new  building,  for  whose  erec¬ 
tion  funds  have  been  extensively  raised  in  the 
Presbytery,  is  near  completion.  The  Rev.  R. 
Howard  Wallace  is  in  efficient'  charge  of  this 
enterprise.  The  Committee  on  Church  Erection 
reported  recommending  that  the  offerings  for 
this  cause  all  go  to  the  church  at  Dolgeville, 
and  be  not  less  than  five  cents  per  member. 
Camden  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  ef  meeting. 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Richardson,  D.D.,  reported 
as  Commissioner  to  Auburn,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  Auburn  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  day,, and  pleading  for  funds  to 
offset  the  shrinkage  in  values  which  seriously 
affects  the  professors’  salaries.  As  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  D.  I.  Biggar  was  elected  Commissioner. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  account 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville,  of 
the  conversion  and  work  of  Charles  G.  Finney 
and  of  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of 
the  former.  At  its  close  the  Presbytery  engaged 
in  fervent  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  the  blessings 
of  the  days  of  old.  It  appeared  that  Finney 
had  done  some  of  his  great  work  within  the 
present  bounds  of  this  Presbytery,  and  that 
within  these  bounds  lies  the  unmarked  grave  of 
“Father”  Nash,  who  labored  with  him  so  won¬ 


drously  in  prayer.  Presbytery  took  immediate 
action  to  have  a  headstone  placed  at  “Father” 
Nash’s  grave,  contributing  tl8.60  to  this  object 
on  the  spot,  and  appointing  the  follov’ing  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  out  the  plan,  viz.  :  Rev.  Fred¬ 
erick  Campbell,  Rev.  T.  F.  Jessup,  and  Elder 
Professor  William  R.  Adams.  The  committee 
are  also  empowered  to  receive  contributions 
from  all  sources  toward  a  suitable  memorial  to 
be  placed  in  the  village  of  Adams,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  conversion  and  opening  work  of  Mr. 
Finney  in  that  place.  Instructions  were  also 
given,  on  the  completion  of  the  Nash  monu 
ment,  to  correspond  with  the  corporation  of 
Oberlin  College,  stating  that  the  monument  had 
been  reared,  and  consulting  concerning  a  Fin¬ 
ney  monument  to  be  placed  in  Adame.  Before 
the  Presbytery  closed  it  was  also  agreed  that 
correspondence  should  be  had  with  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  touch¬ 
ing  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Presbyteries,  pro¬ 
posed  at  Adame,  on  adjournment  of  the  two 
bodies  next  April.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  genuine  revival  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  great  man  of  God,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  result  in  revivals  of  religion. 

The  following  committees  reported :  Oneida 
County  Bible  Society,  Foreign  Missions,  Sun¬ 
day-Schools,  Systematic  Beneficence,  Ministerial 
Relief,  Freedmen,  and  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies. 

In  the  evening  Presbytery  met  for  a  popular 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  young  people’s  work. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hallock,  (brother  to  Dr.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock  of  Rochester, )  the  new  pastor  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  spoke  on  “The  Mission  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  to  the  Twentieth  Century.”  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Ball  spoke  on  “The  Value  of  the 
Unit.”  The  Rev.  William  C.  Spicer  spoke  on 
“Christ’s  Claim  on  Young  People  ”  All  these 
young  men  acquitted  themselves  in  a  way  that 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  large  congregation. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  a  month  later  in 
Waterville,  to  receive  and  install  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Barrett,  late  of  Colorado  Springs,  as  successor 
to  the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Fitschen,  who  has 
taken  charge  of  the  church  in  Ithaca. 

Ex  Moderator  Terry  hastened  back  to  Utica 
toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  in 
order  to  preside  at  a  most  extraordinary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city.  Dr.  Terry  has  been  regularly  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  since  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Bachman  vacated  the  pastorate  and  went  to  his 
old  home  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Bach¬ 
man  recently  revisited  his  old  Utica  parishion¬ 
ers  during  his  summer  vacation,  and  the  old 
affection  of  them  for  him,  which  had  never  died 
out  since  his  departure  about  a  year  before, 
seemed  to  flame  forth  afresh.  Last  evening  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  the  church  voted  to 
recall  Dr.  Bachman  to  its  pastorate.  His  reply 
will  be  awaited  with  keenest  interest.  What¬ 
ever  it  maybe,  this  action  on  the  part  of  his  for¬ 
mer  charge  must  be  interpreted  as  expressing  in 
a  most  beautiful  as  well  as  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  their  continued  confidence  in  and  affection 
for  a  pastor  who  so  efficiently  led  them  for  six¬ 
teen  years. 

The  District  Committee  of  this  section  of 
counties  in  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Sunday  School  Association,  holds  an  important 
and  semi  public  meeting  in  Utica  next  Monday. 
The  State  convention  will  be  held  in  that  city 
next  summer.  The  Synod  of  New  York  meets 
in  the  same  city  the  19th  of  October.  F.  C. 


An  esteemed  Washington  pastor  sends  bis 
thanks  for  the  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Finney 
in  the  last  Evangelist.  He  adds  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  Autobiography 
yearly,  and  hie  Revival  Lectures  frequently, 
counting  these  and  other  books  of  bis,  chief 
treasures  of  his  library.  He  regards  him  as 
peerless  in  applying  the  Gospel  to  diverse  human 
needs.  A  chapter  from  Mr.  Finney’s  Memoirs 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 


October  7‘  1897. 
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A  STUDY  IN  STATISTICS. 

By  Rot.  W.  W.  Cole. 

Statistics  may  be  made  helpful  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  well.  The  writer  enjoys  the  figures  in  the . 
Assembly  Minutes.  They  enrich  the  mind. 
Professor  Orrin  Root  of  Hamilton  College  made 
me  believe  that  nearly  everything  could  be 
reduced  to  an  equation.  1  love  the  mathematics 
of  Christianity.  The  Assembly  Minutes  present 
our  share  of  religious  arithmetic.  Two  copies 
of  the  Minutes  lie  before  me— for  1891  and  for 
1897.  They  present  the  gains  and  losses,  the 
"ups  and  downs.  ’’ 

Since  1886  there  has  been  a  gain  of  six  Syn¬ 
ods,  thirty  Presbyteries  and  1,350  churches. 
Every  year  since  1886,  there  has  been  a  steady, 
healthful  increase  in  the  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  reported,  aggregating  a  total  gain  in  the 
eleven  years  of  294,002  members.  The  smallest 
number  added  on  examinations  in  any  one  year 
was  49,302  in  the  year  1889-1890,  and  its  largest 
number  added  in  any  one  year  was  74,826  in  1893- 
1894. 

In  the  eleven  years  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
1,583  ministers.  Ordinations  show  a  regular 
yearly  increase  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1889-1890,  when  the  number  was  smaller  than 
the  preceding  year. 

The  figures  in  contributions,  perhaps,  show 
the  most  interest.  Gifts  to  Home  Missions 
increased  till  1893,  then  comes  an  interruption 
and  its  gifts  dropped  back,  and  not  until  1897 
did  they  reach  the  point  gained  in  1893.  For 
eign  Missions  present  a  swell,  a  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  the  gifts  being  larger  yearly  till 
1893,  and  from  that  time  decreasing,  till  the 
last  report  shows  almost  as  small  a  gift  as  eleven 
years  ago. 

Not  to  take  up  in  order  the  gifts  to  other 
Boards,  it  is  interesting,  however,  to  glance  at 
them,  and  we  find  that  the  same  law  has  appar 
ently  prevailed  in  all  of  them,  nearly  all  gifts 
growing  larger  till  about  1893,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  very  general  falling  off. 

Why  not  have  some  good  Presbyterian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  ecclesiastical  philosopher  look  into 
this  matter  and  discover  the  reasons  for  'the 
enormous  decrease  in  beneficences  while  there 
has  been  so  large  and  continuous  increase  in 
membership  ? 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  older  ministers 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  claims 
on  the  churches  by  their  longer  experience,  and 
that  those  claims  have  been  presented  statedly 
to  the  people.  Then  why  the  falling  off  ? 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  with  the  added  inter¬ 
est  in  mission  work  as  entered  into  in  the  Sem¬ 
inaries  with  a  view  to  increasing  interest 
therein,  the  younger  ministers  would  be  very 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  and  would  also  pre¬ 
sent  those  claims  to  their  people,  and  yet  the 
gifts  are  small.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
people  would  give  if  they  knew  the  needs,  and 
knew  what  was  accomplished  by  the  gifts;  this 
suggestion  having  in  it  a  "mild  reprimand" 
for  the  ministry.  But  is  the  ministry  the  cause 
of  this  decrease  ?  It  cannot  be,  /J^ivono. 

Has  the  hard  times  all  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Has  not  the  increasing  interest  in  secret 
societies,  and  numerous  other  men’s  clubs  and 
women’s  clubs,  clubs  and  unions,  something  to 
do  with  it  ?  Money  paid  out  for  these  clubs  and 
unions  and  orders  and  societies  must  of  neces 
sity  be  withheld  from  the  regular  and  pressing 
demands  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  The  more 
machinery,  the  more  oil  is  required  for  running 
it.  But  there  is  hope  yet.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  encouraging.  There  were  large 
wealthy  churches  that  gave  nothing  to  the 
il.000,000  fund,  and  yet  the  debt  grew  smaller.  It 
took  push  and  prayer  and  perseverance  for  Israel 
to  come  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  it 
required  grace  and  patience  for  Paul  to  do  his 
missionary  work,  but  with  God  on  the  side  of 


right,  there  was  certain  success.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible. 

The  great  Presbyterian  Church  with  her  splen¬ 
did  history  and  her  acknowledged  reputation 
for  doing  well  what  Jesus  commanded  to  be 
done,  ought  to  see  to  it  that  she  can  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  every  promise.  When  the  Bible 
declares  that  "the  path  of  the  just  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  the  great  Pres 
byterian  Church  should  aspire  to  have  such  a 
path,  her  path.  By  her  glad  gifts,  by  her 
hearty  prayers,  by  her  loyal  perseverance  in 
well  doing,  and  by  her  rich  heritage  of  means 
from  the  God  of  all  good,  she  may  prove  to  the 
world  that  "The  Lord  shall  increase  her  more 
and  more,  both  her  and  her  children."  The 
figures  at  any  rate  should  never  indicate  re¬ 
trenchment  nor  loss  of  interest. 

It  is  a  source  of  justifiable  pride  that  our 
beloved  Church  last  year  gave  more  than  a 
million  to  Home  Missions,  more  than  before  in 
eleven  years.  It  is  cause  also  for  gratification 
that  her  gifts,  miscellaneous,  are  being  reduced. 
In  too  many  cases  money  is  poorly  invested  in 
bad  charity.  Let  our  gifts  be  for  our  own 
Churches  beneficent  objects.  While  we  might  not 
wisely  withhold  all  monies  for  the  miscellane 
ous  objects,  it  does  seem  that  to  have  those  gffts 
exceed  the  gifts  to  any  other  one  object  or 
Board,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years,  is 
unwise  and  unbusiness-like.  One  more  com¬ 
parison  in  the  figures  which  affords  interest  is 
that  while  there  were  added  on  examination  last 
year  over  57,000,  nearly  30,000  of  them  were 
taken  into  full  membership  from  the  Sunday- 
schools.  The  Sunday-school  report  gives  large 
ground  for  hope  and  encouragement.  The 
schools  alone  by  their  pennies  raised  and  dis 
bursed  over  $700,000,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
given  to  missions  and  other  benevolent  objects. 

Clarence.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 1807 

THE  NEW,  YORK  CAKCKR  HOSPITAL. 

The  importance  of  the  hospitals  in  our  great 
city  is  continually  increasing.  Their  benefi 
cence  is  two- fold.  They  give  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  most  skilled  surgical  and  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  under^  advantageous  conditions, 
thus  restoring  to  health  and'usefulness  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to  lives  of 
suffering,  or  to  death. 

On  the  other  hand  they  secure  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  surgical  and  medical  science  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  great  numbers  of  patients  who 
have  similar  diseases,  thus  enabling  those  whose 
life  work  is  the  studying  and  treating  of  these 
maladies  to  acquire  experience  and  skill  which 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  No  class  of 
institutions  seems  more  worthy  of  public  support. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
Nev  York  Cancer  Hospital  at  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  street  and  Central  Park  West,  which  is 
truly  doing  a  noble  work.  The  buildings  are 
models  of  architectural  beauty  and  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  their  use.  The  donations  for 
their  erection  were  made  by  several  benefactors, 
among  whom  were  the  late  John  J.  Astor,  Mr. 
John  E.  Parsons,  General  and  Mrs.  Cullum, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rogers. 

The  institution  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  its 
active  work,  a  work  which  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinual  increase  in  importance  and  in  success  in 
treating  a  disease  which  has  been  often  consid¬ 
ered  incurable.  The  recent  reports  indicate 
that  a  quarter  of  the  patients  who  come,  even 
when  their  disease  is  far  advanced  are  cured, 
and  that  a  half  of  those  are  cured  whose  disease 
is  taken  early  in  its  growth.  It  is  believed 
that  many  more  could  be  cured  if  the  growth 
were  removed  at  its  very  inception.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  surgical  methods  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  recent  bacterial  discoveries  has  removed 
most  of  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  surgical 
operations.  Patients  now  regularly  leave  the 
hospital  two  or  three  weeks  after  operations 
which  formerly  would  have  kept  them  under 
treatment  for  two  or  three  months.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  truly  a  deserving  one  and  should  be 
successful  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  endowment 
or  other  aid  suGBcient  to  permit  the  opening  of 
those  parts  of  the  buildings  which  from  lack 
of  funds  are  still  unused. 


A  HIGH  TIEW. 

Robert  Bruce  Clark. 

No  one  visits  Denver  without  a  side  trip  over 
the  "loop,"  up  Clear  Creek  canon,  and  a  journey 
to  Colorado  Springs,  to  Manitou,  and  to  the  top 
of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country  west  of  Chicago  are  not  so  primitive  as 
once  they  were,  and  even  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  one  is  surprised  at  the  frequency  and 
character  of  the  trains  that  issue  from  Denver  in 
all  directions  day  and  night.  The  Union  depot 
is  a  busy  place.  Every  railroad  entering  Den¬ 
ver  receives  or  deposits  its  passengers  at  that 
point.  Perhaps  the  attention  and  courtesy  of 
railroad  men  are  not  greater  there  than  in  the 
East,  but  they  seem  so,  at  least  that  would  be 
the  impression  when  dealing  with  such  kindly 
and  painstaking  oflBcials  as  Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Fisher  of  the  "Gulf”  railroad. 
These  gentlemen  are  in  charge  of  the  General 
Passenger  business,  and  their  road  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  handsomely  patronized,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious.  Their,  lines  proceed  almost 
everywhere  about  Denver  and  furnish  the  great 
Southeastern  route  to  the  Gulf,  and  so  on  to  the 
sea.  I  journeyed  to  Manitou  via  the  "Gulf" 
railroad  and  took  the  first  train  on  the  Cog 
road  up  Pike’s  Peak.  This  is  not  quite  so 
aesthetic  as  ambling  upon  one  of  the  ubiquitous 
"burros,"  nor  has  it  the  sentimental  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  climbing  on  foot — your  own  feet;  but  it 
gets  you  there  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort, 
and  one  needs  all  his  breath  and  all  his  heart 
on  top  of  this  mountain,  without  other  exercise. 

There  are  thirty-five  peaks  named  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  14,000  and  more  feet  high,  and  be¬ 
sides  these  seventy-two  peaks  between  13,500  and 
14,300  feet  in  height  are  unnamed.  The  highest 
is  Blanca,  14,464  feet.  Pike’s  Peak  is  only  14,- 
147  feet  high  and  stands  in  twenty  fourth  place 
for  altitude  in  the  list  of  titled  peaks.  On  its 
top  is  a  noble  outlook.  Perhaps  no  modern 
Moses  has  ever  scanned  that  view,  but  if  Canaan 
offered  such  a  ravishing  sight,  Joshua  and  his 
comrades  in  arms  showed  good  taste,  as  well  as 
obedience,  in  fighting  to  gain  it.  Westward  is 
the  famous  South  Park  where  grows  the  best 
hay  in  Colorado  and  where  cattle  herd  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet,  backed  by  the  range 
called  the  "national  divide."  Southward,  per¬ 
haps  125  miles,  is  the  lofty  Spanish  Peak — in 
New  Mexico — yet  apparently  only  the  toss  of 
stone  away.  Eastward  at  sunrise,  when  the 
is  clear,  is  a  straight  view  of  250  miles.  Lo 
thoughts  circulate  in  one’s  cranium  and  un¬ 
speakable  emotions  stir  the  cardiac  beats  up  in 
that  clear,  rare  region.  You  see  the  grandeur 
of  the  templed  hills  and  spacious  landscapes;  all 
seems  pure,  with  not  a  germ  of  malaria ;  almost 
ideal  sentiments  possess  you.  The  pity  is  that 
our  lives  are  lived  so  low  down,  that  our 
thoughts  do  not  reach  up  like  these  mountains 
toward  heaven  I 

Perhaps  a  word  about  education  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  will  be  in  keeping.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Park  is  some  six  miles  from  Denver,  and 
already  is  a  picturesque  domain,  and  promisee 
richer  beauty  when  further  matured.  The  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  are  located  there,  some  of 
the  principal  ones  being  the  Iliff  school  of 
Theology,  the  Chamberlia  Observatory  with  its 
twenty- inch  refractor,  and  the  University  Hall. 
This  University  is  associated  with  the  Colorado 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  There 
are  eight  departments  including  the  preparatory 
school :  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  Theology,  Law,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  Fine  Arts.  The  University 
seems  to  be  well  equipped.  Chancellor  William 
F.  McDowell  is  the  right  man  to  guide  the 
manifold  elements  of  this  growing  institution 
to  a  high  success.  He  is  broad  and  practical  in 
his  sympathies,  a  man  of  genuine  and  generous 
culture,  and  of  most  charming  personality.  The 
University  has  ninety-five  teachers,  about  560 
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students  from  the  various  States  and  from  six 
foreign  countries.  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  examining  copies  of  the  University  ‘‘Bulle- 
tin. ”  The  “Study,”  issued  by  the  lliff  School 
of  Theolc^y,  the  Syllabi  of  University  Extension 
Lectures  given  by  Chancellor  McDowell,  and  the 
outlines  of  lectures  given  in  the  English  Course 
on  Ruskin,  Browning  and  Carlyle,  by  Professor 
Fisher.  Denver  has  its  share  of  “mushroom” 
schools,  but  so  does  every  large  city,  yet  this 
University  of  Denver  is  on  the  standard  gauge 
road  to  a  wholesome  and  fruitful  prosperity. 
Give  it  means  enough  and  you  will  soon  see  it 
tilling  the  same  sphere  in  Denver  that  Chicago 
University  now  does  in  the  big  prairie  city. 
Two  imperative  demands  made  by  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  growing  country  are  education  and 
religion.  They  should  foster  and  support  one 
another,  and  work  unto  the  salvation  of  all  the 
people. 


HISTORIC  CHERRY  YALLEY. 

And  beautiful  as  well ;  because  the  present 
town  is  not  so  changed  as  to  hide  its  historic 
features.  The]  old  homesteads  still  stand ;  the 
old  families  are  here.  The  Rosebooms,  the 
Morses,  the]Clarks,  the  Campbells,  the  Olcotts, 
the  Wells’sjand  all  the  early  inhabitants  before 
and  since  the  Tory  invasion  under  Brant  and 
Butler  are  present  in  personal  or  collateral  rep¬ 
resentatives.  We  have  stood  in  the  house  of  the 
son  of  Myndert  Roseboom  and  were  received 
with  stately  courtesy  by  his  widow  who  bears 
the  lineaments  and  the  lineage  of  Livingston 
and  Depuyster.  Her  daughter  was  our  hostess, 
the  wife  of  the  only  son  of  our  near  kinsman, 
the  late  John  Labaree  Sawyer.  Another  daugh¬ 
ter  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Livingston,  for  over  thirty 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
his  charming  family  brighten  the  beautiful 
Manse  which  with  the  church  edifice,  was  built 
by  the  sister  of  Henry  Roseboom.  Another  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  built  the  Episcopal  church ; 
her  stately  home  watching  over  the  holy  house 
where  she  and]her  family  still  worship.  In  the 
old  homestead,  the  widow  of  a  brother  of  the 
late  James].Morse  of  Englewood,  who  came  as 
a  child  to  the  Valley  from  Connecticut,  with 
her  father.  Colonel  Clark,'  we  heard  a  paper 
on  old  Colonial  times  and  customs  read  by  a 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Campbell,  the  annalist  of 
Tryon  County,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Douglass  Campbell,  whose  two  volumes  on  the 
Puritans  in  Holland,  England  and  America 
are  already  accepted  classics  and  who  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Clan;.Campbeli  in  the  United  States 
was  received  with'distinction  at  the  great  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  in  Scotland,  as  a  near  kins¬ 
man  to  the  Duke]of  Argyle.  Mrs.  Morse  is  still 
able  to  receive  her  guests  with  old  time  courtesy 
and  cordiality,  among  whom  we  were  glad  to 
meet  the  mother  of  the  Olcotts  who  pleasantly 
styled  herself  the  “oldest  pioneer,”  but  whose 
bright  face  belies  the  years,  so  lightly  do  they 
sit  upon  one  whose  spirit  ^rows  not  old.  In 
such  company,  one  finds  the  joy  of  converse  and 
communion  with  the  people  who  have  made  our 
country  great;  they  are  the  “crowned  heads” 
of  the  nation,  the  only  aristocracy  we  know, 
they  whose  virtues  are  our  inheritance,  whose 
character  is  our  ideal,  whose  example  is  our  in¬ 
spiration  and  whose  principles  are  our  higher 
law.  Did  we  not  justly  feel  honored  to  be  in 
such  companionship  ?  Was  it  not  a  rare  privi¬ 
lege  to  come  thus  nigh  to  the  sanctuary  of  our 
life,  to  touch  the  homestead  altar  of  the  State, 
to  trace  home  the  hidings  of  the  Republic’s 
might  ? 

When  one’s  close  kinsfolk  have^become  few,  a 
summons  to  foregather  for  a  little  must  be 
obeyed.  “Come”  ran  the  bidding,  “and  we 
will  show  you  what  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  called 


the  prettiest  view  in  America.”  We  expected 
much  also  because  Ohio  people  whose  migration 
from  the  East  led  them  through  this  valley 
along  the  old  road  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Tennessee,  recalled  and  praised  “the  Cherry 
Valley,”  in  their  homes  on  the  streams  that 
flowed  into  the  great  Lake  or  fed  the  Beautiful 
River.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  Westward 
is  the  Dunlop  farm,  (the  foundations  of  the 
house  of  the  first  minister  of  the  colony  are  still 
standing)  now  owned  by  Mr.  Cox  of  New  York, 
whose  mother  makes  this  her  home.  She  remem- 
ers  that  her  father  kept  a  yoke  of  oxen  ready  to 
pull  the  Ohio  teams  up  the  ascent  and  spaed 
them  onward  after  they  had  rested  and  refreshed 
themselves  in  this  fair  spot.  No  wonder  they 
held  it  in  pleasant  memory  and  spoke  of  it  as 
Israel  did  of  Elim  I  They  counted  it  as  a  bond 
and  token  of  brotherhood  and  they  taught  us 
who  heard  their  report  to  desire  to  look  upon  it, 
not  so  much  as  the  suffering  sister  of  bloody 
and  beautiful  Wyoming,  as  the  halt  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  toward  the  wild  West,  that  made  them 
strong  for  their  arduous  journey.  At  last  we 
looked  upon  it  and  rejoiced ;  the  place  is  worthy 
of  all  its  fame;  it  more  than  answered  these 
traditions.  Our  kinsman  was  “camping”  on 
his  farm  which  commands  the  whole  Valley  to 
the  bend  of  the  hills  three  or  four  miles  below 
where  the  township  of  Roseboom  begins,  and  a 
short  walk  from  his  farm-house  to  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  running  north  and  south  along 
which  the  farm  lies,  shows  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  for  miles  on  the  right  and  left;  while 
the  great  North  Woods  with  their  masses  of 
green  broken  by  uplifted  peaks  of  tender  blue 
face  you  in  the  distance.  History  and  romance 
are  in  such  views.  Looking  to  the  South  in  the 
gloaming  the  site  of  every  episode  of  that  fright¬ 
ful  tragedy  of  1777  is  under  your  eye.  Can  you 
wonder  that  under  Washington’s  orders  the 
country  of  the  Indians  round  the  Lake  District 
was  utterly  laid  waste?  Sentimental  wails  over 
that  extermination  seem  weak  beside  the  stern 
necessity  of  self  protection.  Part  of  the  house 
in  which  you  sit  in  peace  now  was  saved  with 
its  inmates  by  the  sign  manual  of  Brant  him¬ 
self.  Turning  to  the  North,  the  history  of 
Oriskany  and  Oswego  blends  with  the  fancy  of 
Cooper’s  Pathfinder  and  Harold  Frederick’s  In 
the  Valley.  Beneath  those  trees  yonder  is  a  gorge 
more  beautiful,  more  deep  than  the  far  famed 
Kauterskill ;  we  are  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Mohawk ;  we  sit  in 
the  centre,  aloft  yet  within  eye  reach  and  foot- 
shot  of  the  scenes  that  have  made  so  many  pages 
so  many  periods  haunted  and  historic  also. 

This  is  indeed  a  Valley  of  peace ;  the  tides  of 
travel  just  touch  it  and  retreat  When  the  sun 
sets  a  wagon  coach  that  left  the  Grand  Central 
station  in  the  city  at  one  P.M.  rolls  into  the 
village  and  halts  to  return  the  succeeding  day. 
The  mails  and  the  New  York  morning  papers 
invade  it  after  breakfast.  Sharon  is  seven  miles 
up  the  line;  Richfield  fourteen  miles  across  the 
country  by  carriage  road.  On  that  height  over¬ 
looking  your  view,  one  has  Otsego  Lake  and 
Cooperstown  spread  like  a  picture  before  him  ; 
“Glimmerglass,  ”  the  magic  mirror,  framed  by 
wooded  hills  with  Cooper’s  homestead  looking 
across  from  the  outlet  where  the  great  River  is 
born  in  ceaseless  music.  Of  that  we  must  write 
another  day.  Here  while  the  stars  shine  in 
mountain  splendor,  where  the  rising  sun  melts 
the  mist  and  filters  in  glory  spots  on  the  lawns 
of  a  hundred  homes,  where  the  still  noon  lights 
up  the  homesteads  whose  history  runs  back  of 
the  old  French  wars,  where  the  setting  sun 
touches  them  as  tenderly  as  the  memories  of 
their  sons  who  have  carried  their  spirit  to  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  here  let  this  chronicle 
pause.  Good  friends  by  the  score,  whose  signals 
of  farewell  filled  our  hearts  with  grateful  love 
and  followed  us  all  the  way,  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace!  R.  A.  S. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE  MISSION. 

It  has  seemed  strange  that  with  all  the  good 
work  started  in  this  city,  so  little  comparatively 
has  been  done  for  the  colored  people.  Those 
who  have  known  anything  about  the  crowded 
districts  in  which  they  live,  have  realized  and 
deplored  this  fact,  although  feeling  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  many  evils  existing  there.  One 
of  our  correspondents  writing  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city,  speaks  of  the  terrible  increase  of  crime 
among  the  colored  people.  If  they  are  as 
neglected  in  other  cities  as  they  are  here,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  tendency  of  the 
race  should  be  downward.  Fortunately  to  coun¬ 
teract  these  influences  there  are  many  devoted 
members  of  this  race  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  efforts  to  uplift  their  own  people. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Tabor  Presbyterian  Church  in  East  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixth  street,  has  been  for  eight  years 
trying  to  arouse  popular  interest  in  the  sad  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  around  him,  where  there  are 
some  5,000  or  6,000  Afro  Americans  mixed  in 
with  several  hundred  Hungarians,  Germans  and 
Cubans.  The  colored  people  are  obliged  to 
occupy  houses  especially  set  apart  for  them, 
where  the  girl  and  woman  “is  left  to  develop 
in  a  very  ignorant,  sin-tainted  atmosphere. 
Morals  are  very  low,  rowdyism  very  prevalent, 
idleness  greatly  in  evidence,  particularly  as  to 
the  youth  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  people  are  distressingly  poor.  They  belong 
mostly  to  the  class  who  work  by  the  day  at  any 
kind  of  job.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  tenements  harbor  many  who  prey 
upon  youthful  virtue.”  There  are  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  who  have 
never  been  to  school.  “There  is  no  more  pitia¬ 
ble  state  of  affairs  in  all  New  York  than  that  of 
I  the  tenement  house  Afro-American  woman  and 
child.  They  have  been  left  out  of  everything 
but  public  disapproval.  What,  then,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  ?  In  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the 
great  tenements  she  lives  with  no  other  work 
but  scrubbing,  and  going  out  ‘day’s  work,’ 
with  no  pleasure  other  than  gossip,  and  that 
awful  curse  to  the  poor  of  this  city,  the  beer 
can.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  young  gen¬ 
eration  are  causing  far-seeing  people  anxiety  ?” 

Thus  writes  Mrs.  Victoria  Earle  Matthews, 
the  faithful  missionary  who  came  to  Mr.  Mill¬ 
er’s  aid,  and  inspired  the  women  to  start  for 
themselves  a  mother’s  meetings  where  plans 
could  be  discussed  for  interesting  and  amusing 
the  young  people.  The  neglected  women  entered 
into  the  scheme  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
secured  the  use  of  an  empty  flat  for  three 
months.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  effort 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Bain- 
bridge,  who  with  her  usual  big  heartedness  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  others  to  help  furnish  the 
flat,  and  Anally  took  the  work  under  the  charge 
of  the  Woman’s  Branch  of  the  City  Mission, 
enrolling  Mrs.  Matthews  as  one  of  their  regular 
visitors.  The  rent  of  the  flat  being  assured,  the 
“White  Rose  Mission”  was  organized  and 
friends  were  invited  to  their  house  warming  last 
February. 

The  location  at  234  East  Ninety-seventh  street 
is  in  what  is  called  the  “Hollow,”  the  centre  of 
density  of  the  Afro  American  district.  They 
have  already  arranged  for  Talks  to  Young  Men 
Tuesday  evenings.  Mother’s  Meetings  Thursday 
afternoons.  Young  Women’s  Sewing  Class  Friday 
evenings,  and  Children’s  Kindergarten  and  sew¬ 
ing  class  on  Saturday,  with  Bible  Study  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Those  who  volunteered  to 
conduct  the  work  of  the  different  classes  were 
all  working  women,  who  could  ill  afford  the  time 
required.  Most  of  them  were  even  compelled 
to  buy  the  materials  used  by  the  children  and 
young  women.  In  doing  this  they  felt  that 
they  were  demonstrating  their  willingness  and 
determination  to  help  themselves  before  calling 
upon  outside  friends.  Thus  far  the  results  have 
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not  only  intensified  the  desires  of  these  poor 
mothers,  but  concentrated  the  interest  and  re¬ 
spect  of  the  entire  neighborhood,  black  and 
white  alike,  upon  the  possibilities  for  good  to  be 
derived  by  the  children  of  both  races. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  people  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  parents  are  anxious  to  have 
them  trained,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  send 
them  away  to  distant  schools,  being  hardly  able 
to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  the 
children  must  go  untrained  even  in  the  most 
homely  arts  of  housewifery. 

With  the  hope  of  attracting  sympathy  auU 
adequate  aid  for  missionary  work  among  the 
colored  people  of  New  York  City,  a  life  long 
friend  of  the  race  bequeathed  a  small  legacy — 
The  Atterbury  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  work.  It  is  upon  this  tnat 
the  White  Rose  Mission  is  depending  for  its 
bare  existence.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  poor  mothers  can  carry  on  this  growing  work 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  The  legacy  is 
not  large  enough  to  support  the  Mission  or  any 
department  of  the  outlined  work,  unless  sup 
plemented  by  voluntary  gifts.  In  the  six  months 
of  its  existence,  114  children  have  been  enrolled 
upon  the  Kindergarten  books,  and  they  have 
proved  very  apt  pupils,  remarkable  so  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  Kindergarten  met  only  once  a  week. 

Miss  Alice  Ruth  Moore,  a  teacher  in  Grammar 
School  83,  Brooklyn,  has  charge  of  the  work, 
assisted  by  three  of  the  mothers.  Dr.  T.  S.  P. 
Miller  and  “a  friend”  have  provided  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  thus  far,  and  at  the  Friday  night 
meetings  Mrs.  Amanda  Miller,  a  successful 
dressmaker,  who  volunteered  to  teach  the  young 
women  systematic  dressmaking,  not  only  gave 
materials  with  which  to  work,  but  a  sewing 
machine,  pressing  board  and  irons  to  start  them. 

A  department  for  the  training  of  domestic 
servants  with  an  employment  bureau  added, 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit;  as  many  fami¬ 
lies  who  prefer  colored  servants,  complain  of 
the  difliculty  of  finding  thorough  workers,  for 
even  in  cooking  the  colored  women  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be,  and  a  good  child’s  nurse  is 
found  more  by  accident  than  anything  else, 
which  shows  how  far  the  present  generation  has 
fallen  below  the  standard  of  the  old  school 
Southern  women  who,  if  anything,  excelled  in 
the  care  of  children.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  the  black  woman  and  girl,  or  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  domestic  workers.  Their  igno¬ 
rance  and  credulity  have  been  preyed  upon  by 
unprincipled  and  money- grasping  employment 
agencies,  which  have  notoriously  established 
lucrative  concerns  by  supplying  the  dissolute 
class  with  ignorant  Southern  women.  To  such 
an  extent  has  this  been  done,  that  many  ladies 
will  not  employ  Southern  help,  and  often  an 
excellent  woman  finds  herself  forced  to  accept 
work  wherever  an  opening  occurs,  not  under¬ 
standing  the  true  conditions. 

It  is  within  the  possibilities  of  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  to  bring  many  blessings  in  the  form  of 
permanent  work  under  uplifting  influences,  and 
to  interpose  as  a  protection  against  those  who 
prey  upon  the  ignorance  of  these  poor  women. 
Better  training  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
better  homes.  And  those  who  live  at  home  on 
small  incomes  could  be  greatly  benefitted  by 
special  lectures  on  a  variety  of  home  making 
subjects.  In  the  lodging  house  department,  a 
model  tenement  flat  could  be  arranged  to  demon¬ 
strate  tbe  most  pleasing  and  advantageous  way 
of  furnishing  a  suite  of  rooms  within  a  small 
income.  The  ethics  of  poor  folks  marketing, 
cooking  and  house  cleaning,  and  sleeping  room 
hygiene  could  be  taught.  A  knowledge  of  these 
things  would  save  life,  and  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  many  a  home  disrupted  by  bad 
management  and  poor  cooking.  Surely  there 
are  those  who  would  like  to  visit  the  Mission 
and  see  for  themselves  what  are  the  needs  of  the 
work  and  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Matthews  will  soon 
win  their  interest  and  sympathy. 


PENCILINBS  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  marvellous  scenery  and  health  giving  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Thousand  Islands  invites  an 
annual  summer  population  of  more  than  50,000, 
and  Alexandria  Bay,  ‘‘The  Saratoga  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,”  has  become  the  centre  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  life  among  the  Islands.  Fishing  is  most 
excellent  and  happy  excursionists  in  steam  and 
naphtha  yachts,  are  seen  everywhere  by  day, 
and  the  tripat  night  through  these  Isles,  illumi 
nated  by  a  search  light,  is  one  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

A  restful  day  with  rod  and  line  at  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Island  Park  as  a  guest  at  the  summer  home 
of  our  genial  friend  and  neighbor,  Byron  A. 
Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  recalled  to  mind  an 
incident  connected  with  our  enforced  banish¬ 
ment  in  1863,  as  an  invalid  under  physician’s 
orders  to  these  then  wild  and  desolate  islands. 
It  was  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Civil  War.  General  Grant  had  been  for 
months  thundering  away  at  Vicksburg.  Lee 
had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  hie  invading 
army  were  moving  rapidly  forward,  threatening 
the  sudden  destruction  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  other  Northern  cities.  It  was  the  4th 
of  July,  and  there  was  little  in'the  situation  to 
dispel  tbe  dark  forebodings  with  which  the 
nation’s  hopes  were  enshrouded.  Filled  with 
anxious  thoughts,  our  eyes  caught  sight  of  an 
incoming  steamer  gaily  decorated  with  bunting 
and  flags.  Boon  there  floated  over  tbe  glassy 
waters  in  the  blare  of  trumpet  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  ‘‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner, ’’and 
long  before  the  steamer  reached  the  dock,  her 
noble  captain  from  tbe  bridge  cried  in  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice,  ‘‘Vicksburg  has  fallen  I  Lee  has 
been  defeated  at  Gettysburg !  Glory,  halle¬ 
lujah  I”  Every  eye  was  bathed  in  tears  and 
hearts  were  uplifted  to  God  in  thankfulness  for 
His  signal  deliverance  in  the  most  crucial  hour 
of  our  nation’s  peril. 

In  our  westward  journey,  after  visiting  King¬ 
ston,  we  soon  entered  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  an 
offset  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  thrreading  its  nar¬ 
row  waters  we  passed  on  both  sides  through  a 
fertile  region  which  has  no  equal  in  Canada. 
Morning  found  us  in  Toronto,  the  most  Ameri¬ 
can  city  in  the  Dominion.  We  were  ticketed  for 
the  magnificent  steamer,  ‘‘North  West,”  leaving 
Buffalo  that  evening  for  Duluth.  As  time,  tide 
and  steamboats  wait  for  no  man,  we  consult  our 
itinerary  and  find  we  are  to  pass  from  Niagara 
over  the  trolley  Gorge  road,  along  and  close  be¬ 
side  tbe  swirling,  leaping,  dashing  whirlpool 
rapids.  The  trip  is  exciting  and  gives  a  most 
superb  view  of  the  vast  cleft  in  these  rocks 
which  has  been  cut  and  carved  by  the  ceaseless 
flood  of  water  which  has  in  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies  chiseled  its  way  from  Lake  Ontario 
many  miles  southward  on  its  slow  but  never 
ceasing  effort  to  reach  Lake  Erie.  That  con¬ 
summation  is  far  away  in  the  womb  of  the 
future  but  geologically  it  is  slowly  coming. 
Louis  Hennepin  said  in  1697:  ‘‘Between  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  there  is  a  vast  and  prodigious 
cadence  of  water  which  falls  after  a  surprising 
and  astounding  manner  insomuch  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  does  not  afford  its  parallel.” 

Standing  in  awe-stricken  silence  as  the  hur¬ 
ried  waters  madly  rush  on  towards  the  fearful 
precipices  how  puny  seems  the  effort  of  any 
human  being.  Yet  the  waters  of  Niagara  are 
now  utilized  by  a  power  which  makes  them  an¬ 
swer  man’s  bidding.  Coupled  with  electricity 
the  future  is  pregnant  with  great  results.  There 
are  electrical  experts  who  prophesy  that  a  power 
can  be  secured  here,  sufficient  to  propel  the 
machinery  and  furnish  light  to  all  our  great 
metropolitan  qentres.  Charles  Dickens’s  de¬ 
scription  of  Niagara  Falls  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  by  any  present  day  writer.  He  said  : 
‘‘I  felt  how  near  to  my  Creator  I  was  standing 
and  the  tremendous  spectacle  was  peace,  tran¬ 
quillity,  great  thoughts  of  eternal  restand  happi¬ 


ness.  What  voices  spoke  out  from  the  thunder¬ 
ing  water;  what  faces  looked  upon  me  from  its 
gleaming  depths;  what  heavenly  promise  glis¬ 
tened  in  those  angel  tears,  the  drops  of  many 
hues  that  twined  about  tbe  gorgeous  arches  the 
changing  rainbows  made.” 

The  writer  has  been  familiar  with  the  grandeur 
of  Niagara  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  has 
seen  its  shifting  rainbow  arches  under  tbe  sum¬ 
mer  breeze  as  well  as  its  ice  locked  gorge 
bedecked  with  diamonds  under  the  rays  of  tbe 
winter’s  sun,  but  there  is  treasured  in  memory 
a  view  which  eclipses  ail  others.  Tbe  through 
trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  between  Chicago 
and  Buffalo,  before  reaching  the  Falls,  stop  on 
the  Canadian  side  opposite  the  rapids  where  the 
angry  waters  are  rolling  and  tumbling  in  their 
mad  haste  to  make  the  fearful  plunge.  It  was 
in  the  early  morning.  The  great  seething  mass 
of  waters  were  enveloped  in  a  vapory  mist, 
through  which  the  morning  sun  sent  its  golden 
rays  tipping  every  wavelet  of  the  wreathing 
waters  with  a  gleam  of  bedazzling  glory.  The 
hallowed  influence  of  that  morning  baptism  of 
beauty  will  never  be  forgotten. 

We  turn  our  backs  and  bid  adieu  to  Niagara 
its  curio  tradesmen  and  enthusiastic  hack  drivers 
and  soon  find  ourselves  in  Buffalo  upon  the 
‘‘North  West”  with  our  baggage  checked  for 
Duluth  the  zenith  city  of  tbe  ‘‘unsalted  sea.” 
We  leave  at  9  P.  M.  and  are  too  weary  to  make 
tbe  acquaintance  of  the  ship  until  the  next 
mori  ing  when  we  find  she  was  built  expressly 
for  the  use  of  tourists  like  ourselves.  Neither 
she  nor  her  sister  ship  carry  freight.  They  each 
have  twenty  eight  boilers  and  two  expansion 
engines  and  are  7000  horse  power.  They  are  the 
largest  boats  on  the  lake  and  have  a  speed  of 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Lake  Erie  has  been  rich  in  historic  events. 
Kelley  and  Johnson  Islands  will  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  rebellion.  Put-in  and 
Pigeon  Bay  abound  in  memories  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Commodore  Perry  and  his  victory  over 
the  British  fleet  in  1814.  Entering  the  Detroit 
River,  we  see  Amherstburg,  the  little  Canadian 
hamlet  where  Harris  and  Eliza  were  made  to 
land  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.  We  pass  Detroit,  a  beautiful  city  with 
Windsor  on  the  Canadian  side  which  has  been 
noted  in  the  past  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  de¬ 
faulters  and  other  celebrities  of  like  character, 
who  found  the  atmosphere  more  healthful  and 
quietins  than  that  just  across  the  river.  We 
passthrough  St.  Clair  Lake  and  St.  Clair  Flats. 
On  our  left  in  Michigan  area  succession  of  sum¬ 
mer  homes,  while  on  the  right  in  Canada,  are 
evidences  of  decay  and  moribund  hamlets.  At 
Port  Huron  we  sail  over  the  Tunnel,  through 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  passes  its  freight  and 
passenger  trains. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Huron  are  woven  into 
romance  with  the  names  of  La  Salle.  Cadilac 
and  Marquette.  We  pass  the  old  Fort  Mackinac 
of  the  Revolution,  which  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1812,  and  was  repossessed  again  by  us 
after  the  war.  The  island  has  many  geological 
surprises  for  the  visitor,  such  as  the  Arched 
Rock,  Lover’s  Leap,  Devil’s  Kitchen,  etc.  It 
also  has  a  fine  hotel  and  many  summer  homes 
which  are  occupied  by  wealthy  Chicagoans. 
We  slacken  speed  as  we  steam  through  the  new 
Government  Channel,  and  soon  reach  the  Sault 
Ste  Marie  and  pass  through  its  800  foot  lock,  tbe 
largest  in  the  world.  A  larger  tonnage  passes 
here  than  through  the  Suez  Canal.  We  have  a 
charming  view  of  the  rapids  and  the  Canadian 
Canal  and  Lock  a  little  way  in  tbe  distance,  and 
soon  steam  out  into  Lake  Superior,  the  Gitchee 
Gurnee,  or  big  sea  of  Hiawatha. 

After  many  hours  sailing  through  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  waters,  the  man  on  the  bridge  cries. 
Land  ahead  I  and  in  the  dim  distance  we  catch 
the  outline  of  cliffs  and  rocks  1,000  feet  high  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  passing 
through  the  Canal,  enter  the  Harbor  of  Duluth. 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  we  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Halifax  with  near  5,000  miles  of  travel 
in  the  interval.  The  sights  and  scenes  ever 
changing  and  varied,  and  the  felloW  travellers 
we  have  met  as  strangers,  but  with  whom  we 
parted  as  friends  will  ever  be  treasured  among 
our  most  delightful  memories,  and  to  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Kimball  of  the  Christian  Work,  who  was  our 
pleasant  companion  throughout  the  entire  jour¬ 
ney,  we  owe  much  of  our  enjoyment.  O.  P.  P. 
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Isaiah.  A  Study  of  Chapters  I-VII.  By  H. 

(j.  Mitcht-ll,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 

New  York:  Crowell.  t2. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  over  half  a  century  since 
America  has  given  a  commentary  on  Isaiah. 
This  fact  is  remarkable.  The  discussion  upon 
Isaiah  has  been  second  in  interest  (and  bitter¬ 
ness)  only  to  that  upon  the  Pentateuch.  But 
the  controversy  has  not  been  productive  of  any¬ 
thing  except  review  and  newspaper  articles  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  commentaries  of 
Cheyne  from  England  and  of  Delitschand  Orleli 
from  Germany  have  been  the  standards  here ; 
and  there  has  just  been  added,  also  from  the 
other  side,  the  valuable  little  work  by  Skinner 
in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Series.  Of  course 
scholarship  takes  no  account  cf  patriotism.  But 
none  the  less  American  scholars,  now  that  one 
of  their  countrymen  has  undertaken  such  a  work, 
will  be  interested  in  the  result. 

Professor  Mitchell  is  already  favorably  known 
outside  hie  denomination  (Methodist)  as  a 
scholar  of  fine  attainments.  The  worth  of  his 
book  on  Amos  is  recognzied.  The  book  before 
us  is  the  permanent  deposit  of  years  of  work 
with  hie  students.  The  results  he  reaches  are 
consequently  not  new  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
untried.  Generally  speaking,  work  that  passes 
favoraly  the  criticism  of  successive  classes  of 
earnest  students  will  be  found  to  have  little 
dead  wood  in  it.  That  is  the  case  with  this 
book.  It  is  a  noble  volume.  It  contains  a 
Bibliography  (we  notice  the  omission  of  mention 
of  Briggs’  and  Orelli’s  works  on  Messianic 
Prophecy) ;  three  introductory  studies  on  Isaiah 
the  Prophet,  the  Times  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah ;  Translation  and  Commen¬ 
tary  ;  and  Indices. 

The  part  on  the  Prophet  is  indeed  “A  fasci¬ 
nating  biography.”  The  description  of  the 
times  of  Isaiah  is  up  to  date,  using  the  light 
gained  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  research. 
The  section  on  the  Prophecies  gives  the  results 
of  the  critical  studieeof  the  last  quarter  century, 
is  sober  and  discriminating,  and  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  times.  Professor  Mitchell  finds 
correct  the  critical  position  that  Isaiah’s  book 
is  the  result  of  at  least  two  editings,  and  that 
the  first  part  (chap,  i.-xxxix. )  contains  prophe¬ 
cies  not  hy  Isaiah.  The  translation  is  generally 
excellent,  though  we  question  it  in  particular. 
Why,  for  instance,  have  we  in  i.  1  “Amos”  for 
the  Hebrew  “Amots”;  and  why  is  “Jehovah” 
retained  as  the  equivalent  of  the  tetragramma 
ton  ?  Why,  too,  not  translate  Shamayim  by  the 
plural  “Heavens”  ?  The  obsolete  verb  “shrill” 
(vii.  18)  strikes  us  unpleasantly,  though  it  is 
better  than  the  Revised  Version’s  “hiss.”  The 
translation  is  so  printed  that  by  the  variety  of 
type  the  conclusions  as  to  authorship,  interpo¬ 
lation,  etc.,  are  clearly  indicated  to  the  eye. 

The  commentary  reaches  a  high  mark ;  it  is 
lucid  and  judicious.  Our  one  objection  here  is 
that  it  is  separated  from  the  text.  We  confess 
to  a  preference  for  the  old  arrangement — text  at 
the  top  of  the  page  and  comment  beneath,  mak¬ 
ing  easy  the  reference  to  the  words  explained. 

The  indices  are  four  in  number;  they  might 
advantageously  have  been  made  more  copious. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  The 
type  is  clear  and  large ;  several  fonts  have  been 
used,  making  the  topical  heads  and  important 
divisions  easily  discernible.  The  paper  is  good, 
the  binding  neat,  tasteful,  and  substantial. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  a  treatment  of 
the  rest  of  the  prophecies,  which  Professor 
Mitchell  has  promised. 

Westminster  Assembly  Memorial.  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Committee  of  Publication.  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Presbyterians  are  reminding  themselves  and 


the  world  of  what  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
culmination,  the  crowning  act  of  the  English  ref¬ 
ormation.  The  final  approval  of  Parliament  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Standards  and  Directory  by 
the  Scottish  Assembly  have  been  made  the  points 
which  mark  the  completed  era.  Our  Southern 
brethren  have  held  their  memorial  this  year  and 
their  volume  has  come  to  us,  bright  with  the 
faces  of  the  movers  and  sp^^akers,  brilliant  with 
the  vigorous  sentiment  and  sound  scholarship 
of  their  several  parte,  strong  in  their  grasp  of 
the  great  issues  for  church  and  State,  covering 
the  whole  ground  and  conveying  such  an  im 
pression  of  completeness  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
the  reader  that  our  branch  of  the  church  will 
find  little  new  to  say.  The  chapter  of  Professor 
Witherspoon  is  so  rich  and  charming  that  we 
could  not  care  to  add  a  line,  or  recast  a  para¬ 
graph.  The  general  reader  will  find  that  and 
the  preceding  chapter  by  Professor  Price  all 
sufficing  for  information  and  will  be  well  repaid 
for  purchasing  the  tasteful  memorial,  if  they 
read  only  these  two  of  the  eleven  able  articles. 

But  every  one  of  them  has  a  value  of  its  own. 
Beattie’s  introductory  is  business-like  and  rous 
ing ;  White’s  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Britain, 
social  and  political,  is  careful  and  correct; 
Dabney’s  summary  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of 
the  confession  is  clear  and  convincing;  Strick- 
ler  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Catechisms 
leaves  nothing  important  unspoken;  Daniel  on 
church  polity  and  worship  makes  every  Presby¬ 
terian  proud  of  hie  place  in  the  Christian  house¬ 
hold  ;  Tadlock  treats  of  the  church  family  that 
holds  the  Westminster  Symbols  in  a  comforting, 
irenic  spirit  good  to  touch;  Hoge,  with  eloquence 
and  force  peculiarly  his  own,  speaks  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Standards  to  Foreign  Missions; 
Smith  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  puts  popu¬ 
lar  theology  and  the  needs  of  the  future  to  the 
test  of  the  Westminster  Symbols;  Cannon  shows 
their  influence  upon  the  individual,  the  family 
and  the  State;  and  Elder,  the  Hon.  William  Cox 
of  Mississippi,  closes  with  their  influence  on 
civil  liberty. 

It  will  be  easy  to  concede  the  superior  merit 
of  such  a  concurrence  of  compact  statesmen  and 
the  immense  woith  of  a  book  that  brings  this 
wealth  into  the  hands  cf  every  cne  needing  or 
desiring  it. 

An  Experiment  in  Education.  Also  the  Ideas 
Which  Inspired  It  and  Were  Inspired  by  It. 
By  Mary  R.  Ailing  Aber.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  1897.  fl.25. 

Fifteen  years  ago  an  experienced  teacher  who 
writes  this  book  was  led  to  perceive  that  the 
true  method  of  education  must  be  to  train  all 
the  powers  of  the  child  at  once,  especially  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  presentation.  The 
generosity  of  a  public  spirited  Boston  woman 
furnished  the  requisite  means  and  an  educational 
experiment  station  was  opened  first  in  Boston 
and  then  in  Englewood,  Illinois,  with  results 
which  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  both 
teacher  and  patron  as  the  record  of  them  is  in 
teresting  and  suggestive.  Little  children  from 
five  years  and  upward  were  taught  first  to  think 
about  their  own  existence  and  growth,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  was  common  to  themselves  and  other 
living  things,  animals  and  plants,  and  from  par¬ 
ticular  facts  to  arrive  at  a  general  statement. 
This  statement,  at  first  the  simple  sentences, 
“Children  grow,”  “Animals  grow,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  blackboard  and  copied  by  the 
children  and  thus  science  writing  and  reading 
went  on  together  with  mutual  helpfulness  and 
interest.  “Field  days” — when  the  children  by 
observation  discovered  how  soil  was  made  and 
learned  where  plants  got  their  food,  and  went 
on  from  this  to  other  scientific  discoveries— were 
interspersed  with  school  days;  the  elements  of 
numbers,  geography,  physics,  botany,  were  dis 
covered  in  the  same  way  by  actual  observation, 
and  took  their  place  as  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
arte  of  writing  and  reading.  Literature  and  his¬ 


tory  were  added  by  way  of  recreation  and 
variety,  and  the  intelligent  progress  made  by 
these  children  was  something  so  amusing,  that 
the  wonder  is  not  that  in  the  fifteen  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  something  of  these  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  public 
schools,  but  that  the  absolute  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  these  methods  and  their  eminent 
adaptability  to  the  minds  of  all  children  given 
in  these  and  in  other  experiment  stations  which 
have  followed  in  their  wake,  has  not  entirely 
revolutionized  our  entire  school  system.  This 
method  has  triumphantly  established  the  fact 
that  reading  and  wirting  do  “come  by  nature,” 
precisely  as  talking  does;  being  the  natural 
form  of  expression  to  the  child  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  imitate  those  who  thus  express 
themselves,  as  every  little  child  has  who  learns 
to  talk. 

This  interesting  volume  not  only  relates  the 
history  of  the  experiment,  but  very  luminously 
sets  forth  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Not  only  teachers  but  parents  need  the 
chapters  which  treat  of  these  ideas.  The  vol¬ 
ume  further  goes  into  such  detail— brief  and  to 
the  point — as  to  the  teaching  of  special  subjects 
— science,  literature,  mathematics  and  others  as 
are  enough  to  start  any  intelligent  teacher  on 
the  right  road.  A  very  valuable  section  contains 
suggestion  about  the  atmosphere  of  school-rooms 

— the  chapter  on - in  the  school  room  though 

only  three  pages  long,  ought  to  work  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  majority  of  the  school-oroms  of  the 
land.  For  parent  and  teacher  this  book  is  one 
of  the  most  valuale  works  on  education  of  the 
present  decade — all  the  more  valuable  for  being 
thoroughly  popular,  as  bright  and  “taking”  as 
it  is  profound. 

The  Eye  of  Istar.  A  Romance  of  the  Land  of 
No  return.  By  William  Le  Quenx.  Author 
of  Zoraida,  The  Temptress,  Stolen  Soule, 
etc.  With  Illustrations,  by  Alfred  Pearse. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  key  to  the  story,  and  the 
“asp-mark”  on  the  cover  is  the  mystery  and 
mover  of  the  adventures  related.  The  start  from 
a  well  known  city  of  the  upper  Nile,  the  realis¬ 
tic  pictures  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  their, 
habits,  enthusiasms,  wars  and  intrigues,  lead 
to  a  sense  of  certainty  as  if  the  writer  was  open¬ 
ing  the  Soudan  and  showing  England  and  Europe 
the  way  they  must  go  to  subdue  and  to  civilize 
it.  This  illusion  is  sustained  by  the  author’s 
study  of  the  language  and  religious  beliefs  of 
Central  African  tribes.  He  is  able  to  transport 
his  reader  into  a  realm  of  fancy  which  has  so 
many  real  features  as  to  seem  a  revelation. 
Here  is  a  kingdom  ruled  by  the  great  chiefs  who 
own  allegiance  to  the  Mahdi ;  the  infinite 
silences  of  sand  and  shadow  out  of  which 
stream  the  recruits  for  each  African  holy  war. 
You  read  and  are  caught  in  the  net  woven  alike 
of  curiosity  and  suspense,  charmed  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  savage  courts,  allured  by  the  strange 
beauty  and  destiny  of  the  persons  and  places, 
thrilled  by  alarms  and  delighted  by  escapes  and 
successes,  till  at  last  the  great  quest  enlists  your 
sympathies  and  the  “Rock  of  the  Great  Sin” 
becomes  a  goal  for  all  your  desires. 

The  story  is  wonderfully  well  told  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  style  of  Oriental  mysticism,  sincerity, 
passion  and  courage  and,  as  the  saying  is,  one 
who  begins  it  will  not  rest  till  it  is  finished. 
Possibly  some  readers  will  drop  into  the  Assy¬ 
rian  rooms  of  the  British  Museum  to  find  the 
talisman ;  no  doubt  others  will  look  on  the 
musical  instruments  in  our  own  Metropolitan 
with  special  interest.  And  all  will  think  of 
the  soldiers  that  toil  toward  the  conquests  of  the 
“Mahdists”  and  “Dervishes,”  as  on  ground 
that  has  become  familiar  as  a  fitting  scene  for 
heroic  deeds  and  bloody  conquests.  The  mythi¬ 
cal  territories  are  growing  scarce.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  unknown  regions  .of  Africa,  as  scenes  of 
adventure,  while  we  may ! 
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The  series  of  Bible  Class  Primers  which  Fro 
fessor  Salmund  of  Aberdeen  is  editing  is  now 
enriched  by  a  volume  on  The  Exile  and  the 
Restoration,  by  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  of 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  In  these  small  vol 
umes  the  best  and  latest  scholarship  and 
thought  are  given  to  the  popular  student  in 
such  well  arranged  form  as  to  be  directly  and 
immediately  available.  The  history  is  given  in 
three  chapters,  The  Downfall  of  the  State,  The 
Exile  and  The  Restoration,  and  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  not  only  the  historic  narrative,  but  such 
subjects  as  the  meaning  of  the  fall  of  the  State, 
the  state  of  the  people's  mind,  the  Evangelist  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  idea  and  the  influence 
of  the  Law  are  carefully  treated  in  brief  but 
well  balanced  and  pregnant  paragraphs.  (Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  20  cents.) 

Now  that  the  cooler  air  and  the  shorter  days 
suggest  long  evenings  around  the  bright  open 
tire,  the  publishers  are  beginning  to  offer  fresh 
entertainment  for  all  ages  and  tastes.  In  the 
flrst  installment  for  the  little  people  we  And  two 
delightful  books.  Adventures  in  Toyland,  by 
Edith  King  Hall,  is  founded  upon  the  amusing 
conceit  that  all  toys  take  living  form,  and  act 
and  talk  like  real  people  when  left  to  themselves 
in  the  night.  A  little  girl  discovers  the  fact 
when  straying  alone  into  a  deserted  toyshop  after 
dark.  She  enters  into  conversation  with  a  danc¬ 
ing  Marionette,  who  relates  to  her  these  various 
tales  from  toyland.  They  are  just  the  kind  to 
appeal  to  the  youthful  imagination,  the  many 
illustrations  by  Alice  B.  Woodward  are  both 
clever  and  entertaining,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  children  of  two  lands  will  enjoy 
the  book  simultaneously,  as  it  is  published  in 
London  by  Blackie  and  Son,  and  here  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  (92.00). 

A  New  Baby  World,  Stories,  Rhymes  and 
Pictures  for  Little  Folks,  is  sure  of  a  warm 
reception  for  it  is  compiled  from  the  popular 
pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  its  beloved  editor, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  who  perhaps  of  all  our 
authors,  knows  best  what  will  please  the  little 
people,  having  given  so  many  years  of  her  life  to 
the  wholesome  development  of  their  eager 
minds.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  we  see  famil 
iar  rhymes  and  pictures  and  laugh  again  over 
the  funny  jingles,  only  impatient  to  gather  a 
roomful  of  little  people  to  enjoy  them  with  us. 
(The  Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

Trig  and  Trixy,  by  the  author  of  “Helen’s 
Babies,’’  is  both  better  and  worse  than  the  book 
which  gave  him  fame.  It  is  better  as  a  book 
and  worse  as  an  amusing  story,  lhat  is  doubt¬ 
less  inevitable.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  dig  for 
gold  as  to  pick  it  up  by  the  way.  “Helen’s 
babies’’  happened  to  her  and  to  us  all;  and  the 
fun  of  their  performances  was  as  spontaneous  as 
the  nursery  daily  circus.  This  “Trixy’’  is  made 
up  to  be  funny  and  to  do  mischief  with  malice 
aforethought  and  nobody  admires  her  success  in 
tormenting  her  silly  auntie  and  her  more  than 
silly  mother,  even  while  they  laugh  at  the  way 
she  manages  lo  do  it.  The  child  is  too  literally 
a  “terrible  infant’’;  she  becomes  a  bore.  The 
story  runs  along  and  sustains  the  interest  in  a 
Punch  and  Judy  way  that  will  carry  many  read¬ 
ers  to  the  end  ;  but  others  will  stop  after  a  chap¬ 
ter  or  two.  Yet  this  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
ingenuity  which  has  invented  imitations  of  the 
“babies,’’  and  situations  for  exploiting  them. 
That  is  very  great.  (Henry  Altomus,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  50  cents. ) 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  “Classics'for  Chil¬ 
dren,’’  which  has  brought  so  much  tine  litera¬ 
ture  within  the  reach  of  school  boys  and  girls  is 
The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean  from  Victor  Hugo's 
Les  Miserables.  The  translation  of  this  great 
masterpiece  is  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who 
has  taken  great  pains  to  bring  out  the  central 


character,  so  that  our  young  people  may  get  the 
inspiration  of  this  powerful  creation  of  French 
genius  The  book  is  well  printed  as  are  all  of 
this  series,  and  plainly  but  strongly  bound. 
(Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  90  cents.) 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Herbert 
A.  Howe  of  the  University  of  Denver,  although 
intended  for  use  as  a  text  book,  will  interest 
the  general  reader.  One  of  the  first  things  in 
teaching  Astronomy  is  to  show  the  pupils  how 
to  use  their  eyes,  to  study  the  sky,  and  to  watch 
the  celestial  motions.  The  five  double  page 
star-maps  include  all  the  stars  down  to  the  fifth 
magnitude,  from  the  north  pole  to  forty  degrees 
of  south  declination,  thus  with  their  aid  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can 
be  accurately  arrived  at  through  the  telescope, 
and  the  optical  principles  of  this  instrument  as 
well  as  of  the  spectroscope  are  carefully  ex¬ 
plained.  The  appendices  contain  valuable  data 
concerning  the  planets  and  the  history  of  astron¬ 
omy,  also  topics  for  essays,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ence  books.  .  (Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
$1.36. ) 

Class  Room  Conversation  in  French,  by  V. 
Betis  and  Howard  Swan,  form  No.  2  of  the 
French  Series  of  the  Psychological  Methods  of 
teaching  and  studying  of  Languages,  of  which 
"Les  Faits  de  la  Vie"  was  the  first.  As  in  the 
Natural  Method,  the  teacher  supplies  or  shows 
the  meaning  of  the  sentences  to  be  used  in  the 
class-room  in  connection  with  other  studies. 
The  authors  state  that  a  language  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  more  easily  as  well  as  more  logically  by 
this  method,  which  teachers  will  find  interest¬ 
ing,  although  a  short  course  at  one  of  their 
summer  schools  seems  to  be  desirable  in  order  to 
fully  grasp  the  method.  (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  85  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  Trust  with  the  Gospel,  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  of  Dr.  Russell  Cecil,  First  Church, 
Selma,  Alabama,  delivered  at  the  Theolc^ical 
Seminary,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  is  printed 
in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Publicetion,  Richmond,  Virginia,  “by  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Faculty,  the  members  of  the  senior 
class,  and  the  liberality  of  the  First  Church, 
Selma,  Alabama.’’  It  is  a  good  reminder  of 
weighty  things  for  students  of  theology  to  have 
at  hand.  Plain  truth,  well  put.  Scriptural, practi¬ 
cal  and  all  important,  it  will  take  hold  of  a  young 
man’s  mind  and  heart  at  a  time  when  such  an 
impulse  may  be  a  determining  factor  in  his  prepa 
ration  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  Macmillan  Company  are  about  to  issue  a 
memoir  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his  son, 
which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
will  contain  letters  and  poems  which  have  never 
before  been  published  and  also  portraits  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Tennyson.  The  Story  of  Gladstone's 
Life,  by  Justin  McCarthy,  is  in  preparation  by 
this  same  firm,  and  The  Household  of  the  iMfay- 
ettes,  by  Edith  Sichel ;  The  Supplementary  Vol¬ 
ume  to  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  Clerk  of  the  Acts  and  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  completely  transcribed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Mynors  Bright,  M.A.,  from  the  shorthand 
manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdellen 
College,  Cambridge;  and  a  Critical  Study  of 
William  Shakes^are,  by  George  Brandes,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Norwegian  by  William  Archer, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  exhaustive  critical  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  great  poet,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  latest  English  and  German  researches  and 
criticism. 

The  present  methods  of  teaching  drawing  are 
described  and  criticized  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fitz,  in 
the  October  number  of  Appleton's  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly.  The  author  dwells  much  on  the 
importance  of  training  the  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  shows  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  the  rela¬ 
tive  accuracy  of  observation  produced  by  various 
studies  and  trades.  In  the  same  Magazine  there 
is  a  valuable  paper  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
describing  and  illustrating  the  methods  of  sci¬ 
ence  teaching  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  McCook  will  soon  be 
issued  by  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  entitled  The  Latimers.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  Western,  or  Whiskey,  Insurrection 
ot  1794,  and  will  describe  the  life  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  Scotch  Irish  Pioneers  of  the  American  fron¬ 
tier  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


It  is  a  sign  of  the  growing  interest  in  athletics 
and  all  out  door  life  that  such  a  conservative 
journal  as  Harper's  Weekly  should  issue  a 
“Sportsman’s  Number,’’  with  a  colored  cover 
and  full  of  articles  and  illustrations  to  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  sport.  Shooting  and  all  tie  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  chase,  mountain  climbing,  bicycling 
and  golf  playing  each  have  a  place  and  will  find 
interested  readers  everywhere. 

Americen  Nobility,  the  novel  by  Pierre  Cou- 
levain,  has  appears  as  a  serial  in  the  Paris 
journal,  “Le  Temps,’’  but  is  published  for  the 
first  time  as  a  volume  by  the  Scribners  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  describes  a  Franco-American  marriage. 

Some  of  F.  M.  Bicknell’s  fairy  tales  that  have 
so  interested  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
Harter’s  Young  People  are  to  be  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Estes  and  Lauriat, 
entitled  The  City  of  Stories  and  The  Apprentice 
Boy. 

NEW  PUBUCATION8. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Kevolution,  176a-1783.  Vol. 

II.,  1776-1783;  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  $8.00. - Studies 

in  Psychical  Research;  Frank  Podmore,  M.A. 

- The  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Burns; 

Henry  C.  Shelley.  $125. - The  Christ  of  God.  The 

Rationale  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ;  Charles  H. 
Mann.  $1.00. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York :  The  Ameiv 
ican  Railway;  Its  Construction,  Development,  .Man¬ 
agement,  and  Appliances;  Thomas  Curtis  Clark, 
(ibarles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  Porter  and  Others. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  $3.00. 

- The  Border  Wars  of  New  England;  Samuel 

Adams  Drake.  $1.50. - American  Nobiluy;  Pierre 

de  Coulevain.  $l..50. - The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Mo¬ 

hawk;  W.  J.  Henderson.  $1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Con¬ 
ception  of  God.  A  Philosophical  Discussion  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Idea  as  a  Demon¬ 
strable  Reality;  Josish  Royce,  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
G  H.  Howison,  and  Sidney  Kdward  Mezes.  $1.75. 

- Bon  Mots  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited 

by  Walter  Jerrold.  75  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  Na¬ 
ture’s  Diary.  Compiled  by  Francis  H.  Allen.  $1.25. 
- Varia;  Agnes  Repplier.  $1.25 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Useful  Stories:  The  Story  of  Germ  Life; 
H.  W.  Conn.  40  cts. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  Animal 
Land  Where  There  Are  No  People;  Katherine  and 
Sybil  Corbet.  $1.00. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  The  Gist  of  Japan.  The  Islands, 
Their  People  and  Missions;  Rev.  K  B  Peery,  A.M., 

Ph.D.  $1.25. - Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone.  The 

Story  of  the  Work  of  William  A.  B.  Johnson;  Rev. 

Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.  $1.00 - “And  She  Got 

All  That  r’  W’oman’s  Sphere  in  Life’s  Battle;  Cora 

Reese.  75  cents. - Ruth  Bergen's  Limitations.  A 

Modem  Auto  da-Fe;  Marion  Harland.  50  cents.  * 

Wilbur  B.  Ketch  am.  New  York:  The  Golden 
Passional  and  Other  Sermons;  David  James  Bur¬ 
rell,  D.D.  $1.50. - Welcome  ^ries:  Little  Phil  the 

Engineer’s  Son;  George  A.  Warburton.  15  cents. 

Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  th* 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia:  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A.  Fourth  Edition. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston :  The  Science  of  Dis¬ 
course.  A  Rhetoric  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges; 
Arnold  Tompkins. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York:  Records  of  an 
Active  Life;  Heman  Dyer,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised. 

John  Mcgill,  White  and  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Presbyterianism.  Its  Relation  to  the  Negro. 
Illustrated  by  the  Berean  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia;  Matthew  Anderson,  A.M.  With  In¬ 
troductions  by  Francis  J.  Grimke,  D.D.,  and  John 
B.  Reeve,  D.D. 

E  AND  J.  B.  Young  and  Company,  New  York: 
Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young,  1898.  $1.25. 

Publishing  Department  United  Sociey  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  Boston:  Annual  Report  Six¬ 
teenth  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion,  1897. - Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  for  Jun¬ 

iors.  First  Course,  Second  Course;  George  B.  Stew¬ 
art  - A  World  Encircling  Religious  Movement; 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D  John  Willis  Baer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Shaw. - Preach  the  Gospel;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bom- 

berger. - Elijah  Tone,  Citizen.  A  Story  of  Chris¬ 

tian  Citizenship;  Amos  R.  Wells. 

PEBIODIOALS. 

For  October:  Homiletic  Review;  St.  Nicholas; 
Godey’s  MagHzine;  Current  Literature;  The  Gray 
Goose;  The  Bookman;  Bibliotheca  Sacra:  The  Gos¬ 
pel  in  All  Lands;  The  Century;  Review  of  Reviews; 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  American  Journal  of 
Science;  The  Forum;  McClure’s  Magazine:  The 
Sailor’s  Magazine. 

BEPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Colportaoe  Library:  Absolute  Surrender; 
Andrew  Murray. 

Sixty  ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sea¬ 
man’s  Friend  Society,  with  the  Annual  Sermon  by 
Rev.  WiUiam  T.  Sabine,  D.D.  1897. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

The  Three  Great  Apostles 

SUMDAT.  OCTOBER  17.  1807. 

XLII.— PAUL’S  TEACHING  CONCERNING 

THE  PERSON  OP  CHRIST. 
I^ELEcnoNB  From  Ephesians  and  Colossians.* 
"It  was  probably  in  the  second  year  ol^TPaul^ 
imprisonment  that  he  received  a  visit  from 
Epaphras,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Coloeee, 
who  brought  word  of  the  condition  not  of  that 
Church  only,  but  of  the  neighboring  churches 
of  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea.  Paul  had  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  personally  founded  any  of  these 
churches,  though  they  were  all  the  direct  result 
of  his  ministry  in  Ephesus.  A  glance  at  the 
map  of  Asia  Minor  will  show  the  geographical 
relation  of  these  three  cities  to  Ephesus.  Laodi¬ 
cea  is  on  the  great  Roman  road  which  leads  east¬ 
ward  from  Ephesus,  being  distant  from  it  about 
a  hundred  miles.  Just  ten  miles  farther  east  on 
the  same  great  road  is  Colosse.  Hierapolis 
forms  the  northern  apex  of  a  triangle,  being 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  of  these  cities. 

The  Church  of  Coloeee,  it  is  believed,  was 
founded  by  two  men  who  heard  Paul  preach  in 
Ephesus.  One  of  them  we  heard  of  two  weeks 
ago— Philemon.  The  other  was  this  Epaphras, 
who  now  comes  to  Rome  apparently  with  the 
express  purpose  of  bringing  to  Paul  news  of  a 
form  of  error  which  was  springing  up  in  these 
three  churches,  error  which  took  on  several 
aspects  and  was  in  part  due  to  the  progressive, 
inquiring  spirit  which  characterized  these  towns. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  error 
was  the  claim  that  a  privileged  few  had  a  higher 
wisdom  than  was  attainable  by  the  many.  One 
of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  this  wisdom  was 
that  there  was  a  series  of  angelic  mediators  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  who,  rank  above  rank, 
could  bring  men  into  closer  relations  with  God 
than  they  could  attain  by  Christ.  And  another 
was  the  assumption  that  there  was  something 
inherently  sinful  in  matter;  that  the  only  possi¬ 
bility  of  entering  into  communion  with  God, 

*  who  is  spirit,  is  by  rigorous  asceticism,  by 
which  the  material  part  of  man  is  mortified,  aL.d 
the  spiritual  part  thus  freed  from  sin.  For  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  held  this  theory,  sin 
dwells  not  in  the  affections  and  the  will,  but  in 
the  fiesh.  To  combat  these  doctrines,  Paul 
wrote  the  two  Epistles  of  our  lesson.  It  is  only 
the  first  of  these  doctrines  with  which  we  have 
n  this  lesson  to  do. 

Writing  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  shows  that  all 
fulness  and  power  to  help  men  dwells  in  Christ 
(i.  13  22)  not  in  intermediate  ranks  of  angels, 
(compare  also  1  Tina.  ii.  5).  Then  his  own 
ardent  desire  for  the  perfecting  of  these  Coloe- 
sians  whom  he  has  never  seen  bursts  forth  :  he 
would  have  them  know  how  greatly  he  strives 
for  it  (ii.  13),  longing  that  they  may  all  (not 
some  favored  few)  know  Christ,  in  whom  arc 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hid¬ 
den,  to  be  reached  by  all  who  know  Him.  They 
need  look  for  no  other  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  God  besides  Christ.  Those  whose 
heart  and  w.ll  are  quickened  to  new  life  in 
Christ  have  a  higher  principle  of  action  than 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men. 

In  this  letter  to  the  Colossians  Paul  makes 
allusion  to  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (iv. 
16)  which  he  is  proposing  to  send  by  Tychicus, 
the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
There  is  no  Epistle  to  the  Laodicens  extant,  nor 
has  any  allusion  to  any  been  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  early  fathers.  '  There  are  some  reasone 
for  holding  that  the  Epistle  “to  the  Ephesians’’ 
is,  in  fact,  the  one  to  Laodicea.  It  is  not  merely 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  personal  message  is 
sent,  whereas  after  nearly  three  years  in  Ephesus 
Paul  cannot  but  have  bad  many  personal  friends. 


but  also  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  the  name  “Ephesians’’  does  not 
occur,  while  once  it  is  put  in  by  a  later  hand ; 
and  that  the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers  is 
clear  that  the  name  is  wanting  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  known  to  them.  All  the  reasons  together, 
however,  are  not  strong  enough  to  prove  that 
this  letter  was  written  to  Laodicea.  There  is 
no  manuscript  extant  bearing  the  name  Laodicea 
or  any  other  city  except  Ephesus.  It  is  possible 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  written  primarily 
indeed  for  the  Ephesian  Church,  but  intended 
also  for  the  neighboring  churches,  Smyrna  and 
Sardis,  perhaps  Peigamos,  and  possibly  the  two 
in  the  group  with  Colosse.  If  this  was  the  case, 
several  copies  of  the  letter  would  be  made,  a 
blank  for  the  name  being  left  in  each  except  the 
oce  intended  for  Ephesus.  In  this  blank  would 
be  written  the  name  of  the  church  the  copy  was 
ultimately  sent  to.  There  is  much  against  this 
conjecture,  however,  chiefly  that  if  it  had  been 
an  encyclical  or  “catholic’’  epistle,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  would  most  likely  have  been,  “to  the 
churches  of  Proconsular  Asia,’’  or  something  of 
the  sort. 

To  whomsoever  it  was  written,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  profundity 
of  the  book  is  amazing;  that  Paul  should  have 
expected  his  readers  to  understand  it  shows 
that  he  must  have  known  them  to  be  well  in¬ 
structed,  and  this  is  one  argument  for  it  having 
been  primarily  intended  for  the  Ephesians,  since 
no  other  church  received  such  continuous  in¬ 
struction  from  Paul,  extending  over  so  long  a 
period.  The  Epistle  will  bear  unlimited  study 
and  still  reveal  new  strength  and  new  light. 

It  has  been  often  noticed  that  no  other  book 
ever  -written,  except  the  Gospels,  equals  it 
in  the  addition  it  has  made  to  the  ideas, 
the  mental  conceptions,  of  the  human  race. 
Yet,  profound  as  it  is,  there  lies  upon  its  very 
surface,  eo  plain  that  the  least  instructed  person 
can  take  it,  a  wealth  of  instruction  and  a  vast 
amount  of  spiritual  power. 

The  Epistle  deals  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Gnostics — the  party  who  held  the  dangerous  be¬ 
liefs  already  described — by  treating  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  As  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  so  here,  Paul  teaches 
(Eph.  i.  5-7)  that  Christ  alone  is  God’s  agent 
of  salvation,  but  here  thought  is  expanded  to 
show  that  Christ  not  only  unites  men  to  God 
but  to  one  another.  It  was  God’s  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  of  love  to  “sum  up  all  things’’  in  His  Son, 
making  Jews  and  Gentiles  one  body  in  Him, 
and  not  men  only,  but  “all  things  and  beings, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.’’  In  a  prayer  more 
comprehensive  and  beautiful  than  any  other,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  Paul  speaks  of  the 
hope  to  which  God  has  called  the  Ephesians, 
and  the  power  by  which  He  is  fulfilling  that 
hope — a  power  no  less  great  than  that  by  which 
He  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead.  They,  being 
Gentiles,  had  been  dead  in  sin,  but  God  had  also 
raised  them  up  to  a  new  life  of  righteousness  and 
good  works. 

They  are  to  remember,  then,  that  being 
brought  into  unity  with  God’s  chosen  people, 
the  Jews,  they  are  to  grow  together  in  that  unity, 
forming  the  one  temple  of  the  living  God.  This 
is  the  marvellous  reason  for  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  their  being  entrusted  with  the  I 
Gospel — that  all  men  may  be  one  body  in  Christ. 
To  this  end  they  must  seek  to  understand  and 
realize  something  of  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
God’s  love  in  Christ,  the  whole  extent  of  which 
passes  knowledge. 

This  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle :  the 
second  shows  how  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  made  a  practical  reality.  Every  member 
must  use  his  special  gifts  for  the  general  good. 
Each  must  give  up  his  old  life,  which  was  a 
life  not  of  unity,  but  of  separation  by  reason  of 
sin,  which  in  its  very  nature  keeps  men  apart; 


each  must  do  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  great 
unity,  loving  with  a  genuine  and  unselfish  love 
those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  warfare  with  evil.  Per 
haps  it  was  the  constant  companionship  of  a  full 
panoplied  soldier  which  suggested  to  Paul  that 
perfect  figure  of  “the  whole  armor  of  God,’’ 
which  is  BO  striking  a  part  of  the  concluding 
chapter.  It  seems  the  more  Likely  because  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter  he  calls  himself  “an 
ambassador  in  a  coupling-chain,’’  chained  by 
night  and  day  to  a  soldier. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Before  the  Roman  Governor. 

Acts  xxiv.  10-35. 

Golden  Text. — Fear  them  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee. — Isa.  xli.  10. 

The  hearing  of  Paul  before  the  Sanhedrin 
broke  up  in  confusion,  in  which  Paul’s  life  was 
again  in  danger.  Shortly  after,  learning 
(through  Paul’s  nephew)  of  a  Jewish  plot  to 
assassinate  Paul,  the  chief  captain  sent  the 
Apostle  by  night  under  a  strong  escort  to  Caesa¬ 
rea,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  Felix.  The  Jews  sent 
a  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin,  headed  by  the 
high  priest  Ananias,  and  accompanied  by  a  hired 
advocate  or  lawyer,  Tertullus,  to  accuse  Paul  be¬ 
fore  Felix.  At  the  hearing  Tertullus  made  a 
speech  in  which  flattery  of  the  governor  was  min¬ 
gled  with  accusations  of  Paul — artfully  designed 
to  make  Felix  consider  that  Paul’s  offence  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  Jewish  authorities, 
BO  that  he  might  return  him  to  their  custody. 
In  this  case  he  would  certainly  have  been  as¬ 
sassinated. 

It  was  now  Paul’s  turn  to  speak.  He  showed 
that  there  had  been  no  time  for  him  to  stir  up 
sedition,  since,  like  thousands  of  others,  he  had 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  only  twelve  days  before 
his  arrival  to  attend  the  Feast.  He  argued 
that  to  head  a  sect  was  no  crime  against  Jewish 
law;  Ananias  himself  belonged  to  a  sect.  The 
one  Paul  belonged  to  was  the  one  they  called 
“the  Way,’’  but  its  members  worshipped  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  held  to  the  hope  of  a 
resurrection,  as  also  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jewish  church.  He  had  not  profaned  the  tem¬ 
ple,  but  bad  brought  gifts  to  it,  and  was  per¬ 
forming  a  most  sacred  rite  there  when  certain 
Jews  of  Ephesus  moved  against  him.  They  were 
his  true  accusers,  but  they  had  not  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Felix. 

Felix  saw  that  there  was  no  valid  accusation 
against  Paul.  He  was  a  venal  governor,  and 
perceiving  that  Paul  was  a  man  of  importance, 
he  hoped  that  he  or  his  friends  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  his  liberty.  He  was,  however,  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  Paul  had  said,  and  before  long 
summoned  him  privately  before  himself  and  bis 
wife  Drusilla,  a  Jewess.  Paul’s  bold  preaching 
struck  to  the  heart  of  the  unscrupulous  governor. 
He  trembled  at  Paul’s  words,  and  promised  that 
he  would  bear  him  again  at  a  future  time,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Rome, 
and  Feetus  was  sent  to  replace  him,  be  left  Paul 
still  a  prisoner.  * 

Bible  study  is  evidently  to  receive  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  Albany  this  fall  and  winter.  Recently 
a  series  of  Bible-study  meetings  was  conducted 
in  Jermain  Hall  by  Robert  Garry  of  Lockport, 
who  also  spoke  twice  in  the  State  Street  Church. 
These  are  preparatory  to  a  series  of  Bible  lec¬ 
tures  later  on  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gray  of  Boston, 
Professor  Howard  Osgood  of  Rochester,  Rev.  C. 
J.  Scofield  of  East  Northfield,  MassacbuBettB, 
Professor  J.  S.  Riggs  of  Auburn  Seminary  and 
others.  Mr.  Moody  is  conducting  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Cohoes,  and  having  a  spare  evening, 
September  30th,  spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  the 
State  Street  Church  on  Bible  Study.  So  much 
interest  was  shown  that  Secretary  Booth  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  as  arranged 
for  a  morning  meeting  in  the  largest  hall — 
1  Harman  us  Bleecker — on  October  5th. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

OUK  VrURK. 

Oct.  11.  Nothing  undone.  Joah.  11:16-23. 

12.  At  thy  word.  Luke  6 ;  1-11. 

13.  Whatsoever.  John  2:1-11. 

14.  The  heavenly  vision.  Acta  26 : 12-20. 

15.  Short  service.  Ex.  82 : 1-8 

16.  Faint-hearted.  Matt.  14 : 22-33 

17.  Topic— “  Whatever  He  would  like  to  have  me 

do."  Exodus  10: 1-8  (A  meeting  to  consider 
all  branches  of  society  work  suggested,  to  be 
led  by  the  president). 

During  the  recent  hard  times  employers  were 
besieged  as  never  before  by  those  out  of  work. 
To  a  number  of  them,  I  said,  you  must  have 
been  able  to  select  more  efficient  help  than  you 
have  hitherto  had.  The  answer  was  as  sad,  as 
it  was  surprising.  Applicants  were  numerons 
but  not  efficient.  They  were  more  zealous  to 
secure  work  than  capable  in  its  performance. 
There  was  a  marked  lack  of  mental  and  manual 
preparation.  Neither  brain  nor  hand  had  been 
trained.  In  many  cases  the  defects  were  moral. 
Incapacity  handicapped  willingness  They  had 
a  zeal  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  Every 
year  thousands  of  young  people  are  more  eager 
to  leave  school  and  get  work  than  they  are  to 
attend  school  and  secure  equipment.  All  of 
which  is  only  a  very  emphatic  way  of  saying  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  misdirected  good  inten¬ 
tion.  The  truth  has  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its 
material  significance.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  motion  than  might  in  much  of  our  Church 
work.  As  we  come  together  after  our  vacations, 
attempts  are  great,  as  we  draw  near  another 
vacation  our  accomplishments  are  meagre.  In 
his  annual  address  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
vention,  Dr.  Clark  made  a  powerful  plea  for 
“the  still  hour.’’  Bible  Study  Meditation,  and 
Secret  Prayer  are  as  essential  as  anything  we 
can  do.  “They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.’’ 
Preparation  for  service  is  as  essential  as  the 
willingness  to  serve.  Inefficient  helpers  are 
hinderers. 

The  wisest  of  us  would  never  have  thought  of 
sending  Moses  to  school  eighty  years  before  we 
would  trust  him  with  the  emancipation  of 
Israel’s  millions.  God  tested  him  with  luxury 
and  loneliness  before  he  trusted  him  with  lead¬ 
ership.  The  thirty  years  of  silence  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  three  years  of  Christ’s  service  were 
years  of  preparation.  The  deliberation  is  im¬ 
pressively  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
Christ  had  come  to  save  a  world.  The  time, 
care,  and  effort  which  Christ  expended  on  the 
Twelve  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
He  was  teacher  and  they  were  disciples,  learn¬ 
ers.  The  world  has  never  heard  either  more  or 
better  preaching  than  now.  Much  of  it  is 
devout  as  well  as  intellectual.  Preachers  by 
prayer  and  meditation  prepare  the  sermon.  How 
much  prayerful  preparation  for  the  hearing  and 
the  putting  into  practice  of  the  truth  does  the 
average  listener  give?  Preparing  the  soil  must 
precede  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  The  almost 
instant  precedence  which  Paul  obtained  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  faith  and  prayer  he  was 
the  equal  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  intellectual 
training  be  was  vastly  their  superior.  Limited 
as  is  the  time  which  the  average  Christian 
spends  in  reading  the  Bible,  the  time  which 
he  spends  in  secret  prayer  is  still  more  limited. 
In  order  that  these  physical  bodies  may  sustain 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  of  toil,  they  must 
have  eight  hours  of  sleep,  more  than  an  hour 
for  food,  and  some  time  for  recreation.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  live  all  the  time  day  and 
night  in  the  toil  and  rush  of  a  great  city,  be¬ 
comes  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  wreck. 
There  is  a  sequence  about  the  names  by  which 


the  early  Christians  are  called  well  worth  our 
attention.  At  first  they  were  disciples,  pupils, 
learners.  They  then  became  brethren,  brothers 
of  Christ  and  of  each  other.  Next  they  were 
witnesses  of  the  things  which  they  had  heard, 
seen,  and  experienced.  Testimony  on  which 
they  mainly  relied  is  too  much  of  a  lost  art  in 
these  days.  It  would  do  the  world  good  to  hear 
those  whom  they  once  knew  as  in  the  same 
blindness  as  themselves  declare  with  their  lips 
and  live  with  their  lives  the  Blind  Man’s  evi 
dence,  “One  thing  I  know,  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.’’  Colonel  Hadley’s  tent  at  Anbury 
Park  was  too  small  for  the  crowds  which  came 
to  hear  men  tell  that  through  Christ  bondage 
had  given  way  to  freedom.  Because  those  early 
disciples  had  lived  so  long  with,  and  learned  so 
many  things  from  Christ,  they  were  able  to  be¬ 
come  Hie  bond- slaves.  This  meant  that  they 
themselves  as  well  as  their  service  belonged  to 
Him.  Because  they  were  friends  of  Christ,  He 
made  known  unto  them  God’s  will.  Rivers  are 
always  more  impressive  than  fountains,  but  if 
the  fountains  dry,  the  river  ceases  to  fiow.  In¬ 
flow  determines  outflow.  The  river  empties  into 
the  sea  only  what  the  fountains  empty  into  it. 
Communion  with  God  supplies  the  streams  of 
grace.  The  same  Christ  who  commanded  Hie 
Apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  also  commanded  them 
to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  till  they  were  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  They  had  received  three 
years  of  teaching  from  and  of  contact  with  Him, 
and  yet  they  were  to  wait  while  a  world  wailed 
till  power  came.  They  were  to  enter  into  the 
closet  and  shut  the  door  and  pray  to  the  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret.  In  God’s  presence  the 
passions  burn  out.  There  we  learn  that  we  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  that  the  power 
may  be  of  God  and  not  of  men.  In  tender  or 
in  awful  tones  we  invite,  entreat,  command  the 
unconverted  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  order  that  they  may  be  saved.  Should  the 
command  to  the  converted  to  wait  upon  God 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  be  less  importunate 
or  imperious  ?  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  every 
saint  to  become  sanctified  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  sinner  to  be  saved.  When  sanctification 
of  saints  is  more  manifest,  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners  will  be  mightily  advanced.  Every  passage 
in  our  weekly  readings  on  this  theme  has  to  do 
with  obedience.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
command  men  everywhere  to  repent,  we  must 
also  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

They  who  demand  obedience  to  God  from  oth¬ 
ers,  must  render  it  themselves.  To  have  self- 
will  give  way  to  God’s  will  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Church  quarrels  and  cliques.  God’s  will  is 
that  you  should  worship  as  well  as  work,  then 
his  armor  will  save  you  from  the  devil’s  arrows. 
Study  the  humility  and  tact  with  which  the 
Apostles  met  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews 
against  the  Hebrews  in  the  daily  ministration. 
They  claimed  no  infallibility.  There  is  no  acid 
in  Peter’s  speech  to  further  burn  wounded 
hearts.  Peter  and  his  fellow  A^stles  were  to 
continue  steadfastly  in  prayer  and  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Word.  The  deacons  were  to  look 
after  the  alms.  Your  work  is  going  to  be  criti¬ 
cised  as  to  motive  and  method.  The  pew  always 
has  a  number  of  better  preachers  than  ever 
occupy  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  perpetual  infelicity 
that  the  most  competent  people  rarely  get  on  the 
important  committees.  Do  not  fly  out  of  the 
pulpit,  nor  resign  from  the  committee.  God’s 
Son  was  criticised  in^both  motive  and  method. 
Blessed  be  God,  He  did  not  abandon  our  salva 
tion.  See  that  your  humility  and  silence  are 
meek  and  not  supercilious.  When  Jesus  was 
reviled.  He  reviled  not  again.  You  are  not 
working  for  the  praise  of  men,  but  for  the  doing 
of  God’s  will.  If  you  never  meet  with  human 
appreciation,  you  can  wait,  divine  is  better. 
If  these  homely  truths  are  borne  in  mind  and 
practiced,  the  number  of  workers  wifi  be  multi¬ 
plied. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Juuah  Hiath,  Cbairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Braia.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Charlottb  A.  Watbrsurt,  Reo.Seo’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fiblo,  Treasarer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbr,  Snpt. 

■  ■  ♦ 

WORK  NEEDED. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  our  friends  to  write  to 
Miss  Mayer  for  help  in  their  domestic  difficul¬ 
ties,  thinking  she  may  have  a  good  servant  to 
send  them,  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  rare 
that  a  tenement  house  woman  or  girl  has  had 
any  experience  to  fit  her  for  household  work. 
They  live  a  hand  to  mouth  existence,  crowded 
together  in  one,  two  or  three  rooms,  with  no 
ideas  of  thrift  or  cleanliness,  doing  all  their 
cooking  in  one  or  two  utensils,  eating  whenever 
they  get  hungry,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  anything  in  the  larder,  out  of  the  first 
cup  or  plate  that  comes  handy,  seldom  going 
through  the  form  of  setting  a  table  or  sitting 
down  to  a  regular  meal,  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  are  perfectly  helpless  when  put  in  a  well 
ordered  household. 

We  remember  taking  some  girls  for  a  summer 
holiday.  They  had  been  invited  as  guests  in  a 
simple  but  refined  home,  and  they  tried  very 
hard  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  nice  ways.  One 
of  them  being  delicate,  and  improving  so  much 
in  the  pure  air,  was  offered  a  home  in  one  of  the 
pretty  cottages  in  the  village  if  she  would  help 
the  thaifty  New  England  matron  in  her  house 
hold  duties.  What  a  work  of  patience  it  was  to 
teach  her,  and  how  many  months  before  she 
learned  to  do  anything  well  enough  to  be 
trusted.  The  poor  girl  had  been  working  very 
bard  from  early  morning  until  six  at  night  in  a 
soup  canning  factory  from  the  time  she  had 
passed  fourteen,  the  age  when  the  law  no  longer 
required  her  to  go  to  school.  Even  had  her 
home  been  clean  and  comfortable  when  did  she 
have  time  to  form  domestic  tastes  I  and  so  it  is 
with  most  of  our  girls. 

The  women,  however,  do  learn  to  scrub,  for 
the  cleaning  of  offices  is  their  chief  occupation, 
the  one  resource  for  the  mother  when  the  hus¬ 
band  is  disabled,  or  out  of  work,  or  dies.  We 
always  have  women  whom  we  could  recommend 
for  cleaning,  and  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  work 
and  we  should  be  most  grateful  if  people  would 
send  to  us  for  them.  We  also  always  have  men 
on  our  list  who  need  work  as  porters  or  laborers, 
or  who  would  be  glad  of  odd  jobs  of  any  kind. 
Sometimes  a  man  loses  the  chance  of  a  place  for 
lack  of  respectable  clothes,  so  any  men’s  gar¬ 
ments  are  very  welcome  additions  to  our  cloth¬ 
ing  bureau. 

When  such  a  letter  comes  as  the  following,  we 
long  to  help  the  writer  get  a  start.  The  writer 
is  a  sixteen  year  old  lad,  who  comes  from  a  sad 
home  where  the  mother  drinks,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  the  boy  is  so  anxious  to  do  well. 
Realizing  that  getting  honest  work  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  him  and  help  him  build  up 
a  character,  we  print  the  letter,  hoping  some 
reader  may  know  of  a  place  for  him : 

Dear  Madam  :  I  now  write  these  few  lines  to 
you  hoping  this  letter  will  reach  you.  My 
mother  was  telling  me  of  you,  so  I  thought  1 
would  write  to  you  for  a  little  favor.  I  have 
just  lost  my  job,  so  if  you  could  speak  for  me 
in  any  place  I  would  be  very  thankful.  I  have 
worked  in  printing  office  almost  2  years,  I  can 
run  Elevator,  or  will  do  anything.  The  reason 
I  write  to  you  is  because  I  don’t  want  to  hang 
around  the  street  where  were  live  it  is  so  tough. 
Hoping  you  will  send  a  favorable  reply,  I 
Remain  Your  Humble  Servant, 

Charles  McC. 

P.  S.— Can  run  small  Elevator,  have  worked 
in  Hotel,  etc. 

That  our  mothers  are  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  seek  for  more  light  is  shown 
by  the  subjects  they  have  chosen  for  discussion 
at  their  regular  meetings  during  the  coming 
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■eaaon.  Among  others  is  the  question  of  the 
pawn  shop,  which  is  the  only  resource  to  most 
of  them  in  any  trouble,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
more  thoughtful  are  beginning  to  think  that 
they  might  do  better  in  the  end  without  them, 
and  they  would  gain  light  from  each  other.  1 
fear  that  we  who  have  never  had  to  meet  such 
dire  necessities  could  not  give  the  practical 
advice  they  need,  but  we  can  learn  from  them 
how  to  help  others. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  one  garment  by  mail 
from  A.  Q.  L.,  twelve  garments  that  came  anony¬ 
mously  from  some  friend  in  the  city,  and  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  clothing  from  Milton,  New  York,  for  all 
of  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

A  GOOD  TEAR’S  WORK. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  in 
its  monthly  bulletin  for  October  gives  a  record 
of  the  last  year’s  work  of  which  its  friends  and 
promoters  may  well  be  proud.  The  year’s  circu¬ 
lation  from  present  indications  will  approach 
very  closely  to  one  million  volumes,  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  30  per  cent. 
Two  new  branches  have  been  added,  a  third 
removed  to  new  and  much  improved  quarters, 
and  a  fourth  enlarged  so  as  to  nearly  double  its 
capacity.  The  force  of  the  library  numbers 
sixty  persons,  all  classified  on  civil  service  mod¬ 
els,  an  examination  being  necessary  for  promo¬ 
tion  or  appointment.  A  travelling  library 
department  has  been  established,  and  the  two- 
book  system  and  the  open  shelf  system  intro¬ 
duced  into  two  branches.  The  appropriation  for 
this  last  year  was  $50,000,  and  in  view  of  the 
steady  increase  of  circulation  and  proportionate 
increase  in  running  expenses,  the  Library  has 
asked  the  Board  of  Apportionment  for  $82,000 
for  the  coming  year,  which  we  hope  will  be 
secured  to  it. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DIGGINGS. 

Writing  of  the  Yukon  gold  fields  and  the  Klon¬ 
dike  District,  in  Alaska,  a  correspondent  says : 

“Romance  has  also  entered  into  this  dominion 
of  Mammon  and  unrighteousness.  It  has  come 
in  the  form  of  a  pretty  girl,  about  whom  nobody 
knows,  yet  whom  everyone  loves.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  and  is  neither 
divinely  tall  nor  most  divinely  fair,  but  she  is 
a  sturdy  beauty  who  works  her  own  claim,  and 
who,  the  gossips  have  it,  is  making  money. 
Not  only  does  she  work  her  claim,  but  on  more 
than  one  occasion  she  has  defended  it  with 
a  revolver.  If  there  is  anything  that  the  miner 
admires,  it  is  a  plucky  woman.  If  there  is 
aught  that  he  really  loves,  it  is  a  pretty  girl  who 
seems  not  to  be  aware  of  his  existence.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  bright,  with  a  cheery  word  for  all  and  a 
word  of  affection  for  none,  this  girl  of  the  mines 
has  almost  set  the  diggings  by  the  ears.  No 
man  has  the  slightest  claim  upon  Annie  Graves, 
as  she  calls  herself,  and  if  any  man  alleged  that 
he  did  have,  it  would  probably  have  a  tendency 
to  shorten  his  existence. 

“Miss  Annie  is  in  many  respects  like  unto  the 
typical  Westerner.  About  the  medium  height, 
she  is  of  good  figure  and  carries  herself  like  a 
princess.  Her  face  is  neither  oval  nor  round. 
.\s  one  of  the  red-shirted  gentry  said,  ‘She’s 
pretty— that’s  all.’  There  is  scarcely  a  night 
out  what,  in  some  one  of  the  places  where 
whiskey  and  cards  rule,  there  is  not  a  quarrel 
over  this  young  woman  between  men  who  have 
perhaps  never  spoken  to  her.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  diggings,  and  there  is  no  man  there 
who  would  not  fight  for  her  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat. 

“As  to  her  history  she  is  entirely  reticent. 
No  one  knows  whence  she  came.  The  most  that 
anybody  can  say  is  that  she  simply  appeared 
here  one  morning,  and  from  that  time  the  dig 
gings’  inhabitants  have  been  her  slaves.  It 
might  be  thought  a  rather  dangerous  task  for  a 
pretty  young  woman  to  go  about  alone  and 
apparently  friendless,  so  far  as  close  friends  are 
concern^,  but  the  man  who  would  say  an  in¬ 
sulting  word  to  Annie  Graves  had  better  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  next  world,  for  that  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  would  be  sure  to  go.’’ 


Aildren’s  Department 


THE  TALKING  CLOCK. 

Up  In  my  room,  when  cornea  the  dark. 

My  door  with  care  I  lock. 

And  ait  down,  all  my  comiuiny 
My  little  talking  clock. 

With  round,  bright  open  face  it  atanda 
Upon  my  mantel  ahelf. 

And  “tick,  tick,  tick”— how  sweet  and  low  1 
Keeps  talking  to  itself; 

While  lond  and  clear,  that  I  may  hear 
When  I  am  out  of  sight. 

It  calls  to  me  twelve  times'each  day. 

And  twelve  times  every  night. 

I  always  listen  for  its  voice— 

•Tis  like  a  silver  bell— 

And  Just  the  thi  g  I  need  to  know 
It  will  be  sure  to  tell: 

“  Wake  up  1  wake  up'.I  *tis  morning  light !” 

“  To  bed  I  the  hour  is  late  I" 

“  The  minutes  fly  1  make  haste  1  make  haste  I” 

“  Have  patience;  you  must  wait  1” 

My  faithful,  little  talking  clock  I 
O  if  I  only  knew 
Exactly  when  I  ought  to  speak 
And  what  to  say  to  you. 

And  could,  when  I  had  said  enough. 

Just  stop,  without  delay, 

I  might,  almost  as  calm  as  you. 

Be  happy  all  the  day  I 

—Marian  Douglass  in  “Our  Little  Men  and  Women." 

HOW  HILDA  WAS  CON({UERED. 

Ernest  Gilmore. 

She  came  to  work  for  the  Raleighs  early  in 
the  New  Year.  Her  name  was  Hilda,  and  she 
was  a  Swede.  She  worked  faithfully  and  did 
her  work  well,  but  she  was  so  quiet  and  r^rved 
that  the  family  often  considered  her  sullen. 
Sometimes  when  she  was  required  to  do  certain 
things,  there  was  no  answer,  but  she  always 
did  them.  She  had  two  afternoons  and  two 
evenings  out  during  the  week  besides  Sundays, 
but  she  rarely  left  the  house  on  the  week  day 
afternoons  or  evenings.  She  always  went  to  her 
room  at  such  times  and  remained  there  until  it 
was  time  for  her  to  be  on  duty  again. 

“My  dear,’’  said  Mr.  Raleigh  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  after  Hilda  had  been  in  and  out 
several  times,  “I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  get  another  girl  in  the  place  of  Hilda.  It 
seems  as  if  we  were  having  a  long  drawn 
funeral.  ’’ 

“I’ve  been  thinking  of  doing  so, ’’was  the 
answer.  “I  feel  all  the  time  as  if  I  had  done 
something  wrong,  she’s  so  'sober.  I  can’t  call 
her  cross.  Though  she  is  never  cross,  and  she  is 
the  most  thorough  worker  we  ever  had  in  the 
house.  ’  ’ 

“Do  you  know,  mother,  that  I  think  Hilda  is 
troubled  over  something  ?’’  said  Constance 
Raleigh,  the  sixteen  year  old  daughter  of  the 
house,  “please  don’t  think  of  sending  her 
away,  it  wouldn’t  be  right  to  send  her  away 
merely  because  she’s  sober,  now  would  it?’’ 

“Well,  no,’’,  smiling,  “I  hardly  think  it 
would.’’ 

Mr.  Raleigh  laughed  good  humoredly. 

“To  be  sober  or  sullen  isn’t  a  crime  surely,’’ 
he  said,  “but  still  I  like  pleasant  faces.’’ 

It  was  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  when  Hilda 
finished  her  work.  The  kitchen  was  in  spotless 
order  when  the  faithful  Swede  climbed  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  her  attic-room.  At 
five  she  would  come  down  again  to  begin  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  six  o’clock  dinner. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  Constance  Raleigh 
returned  from  school,  tired  and  hungry,  and 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a  cruller.  She  knew 
Hilda  had  made  some  that  morning.  She  got 
the  cruller,  but  did  not  see  the  girl.  She  was 
wondering  where  she  was  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  this  was  one  of  Hilda’s 
“afternoons.  ’’ 

“She’s  upstairs.’’  she  said  to  herself,  “I 
wonder  what  she  is  doing.  I  wonder  what  makes 


her  so  sober  all  the  time,  just  as  if  she  didn’t 
have  a  friend  in  the  world.  Poor  Hilda!’’ 

She  ate  the  cruller  and  took  a  drink  of  water, 
after  which  she  climbed  the  two  pairs  of  stairs 
to  the  attic-room.  She  rapped  on  the  door. 
Hilda  opened  it.  Her  eyes  were  red.  Con¬ 
stance  knew  at  a  glance  that  she  had  been  cry¬ 
ing — and  she  looked  surprised,  but  she  invited 
her  caller  in  and  gave  her  a  seat.  On  the  bed 
lay  a  pretty  little  scarlet  flannel  dress,  trimmed 
with  narrow  black  velvet  and  a  dainty  little 
white  apron,  edged  with  lace.  There  was  some 
unfinished  work  in  Hilda’s^hands  and  a  thimble 
un  her  finger. 

“You  were  sewing,’’  said  Constance,  “please 
go  on  with  your  work.  I  just  thought  I’d  run 
up  and  see  you.  I  don’t  want  to  interrupt.’’ 

She  looked^BO  pleasant  and  smiled  so  sweetly 
that  Hilda  began  to  feel  more  at  ease.  She  ac¬ 
tually  smiled  as  she  answered, 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I’ll  go  on  with  my 
work.  You  see  I’m  making  some  things  for 
little  Olga,  it’s  her  birthday  next  week  and  I 
want  to  get  everything  finished  before  then.’’ 
“Who  is  Olga  ?’’ 

“My  little  sister,’’  a  tenderness  coming  into 
\  her  face  as  she  spoke  that  made  it  beautiful. 
“And  she  is  home  ?’’  questioned  Constance. 
“We  haven’t  any  homo— Olga  and  I — we’re  all 
that’s  left.  Olga  is  little  and  delicate  and  I’m 
big  and  strong.  I  thank  the  good  Lord  that  I 
am.  I  take  care  of  my  little  Olga.  She’s  down 
in  the  city  with  Mrs.  Nethersole,  she  don’t  have 
to  work,  she  isn’t  strong  enough,  and  I  pay 
Mrs.  Nethersole  for  keeping  her.’’ 

“Isn’t  she  lonesome  without  you  ?’’ 
“Lonesome!  Yes,  that’s  the  trouble,  she’s 
always  lonesome  without  me.  I’m  always  lone¬ 
some  without  her,  too,  my  little  Olga,’’  her  lips 
quivering  and  her  blue  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
“but  I’d  be  willing  to  be  lonesome  to  the  end 
of  my  days  if  Olga  could  be  spared  that  feeling. 
It’s  a  dreary  place  at  Mrs.  Nethersole’s,  but  it’s 
the  beet  I  could  do.  Olga  is  safe  there,  safe 
from  harm,  but  she’s  pining,  and  it  makes  my 
heart  sore  all  the  days  and  all  the  nights.’’ 

She  stopped  sewing,  her  eyes  were  so  full  of 
tears  that  she  could  not  see  to  work.  Constance 
Raleigh’s  eyes  were  dim,  too.  She  reached  out 
and  took  one  of  Hilda’s  hands  between  her  own. 

“Poor,  dear,  loving,  faithful  Hilda!’’  she 
said,  “I’m  going  to  help  you  make  dear  little 
Olga  happy.  I  don’t  know  just  what  I  can  do, 
but  I’ll  tell  you  later.’’ 

She  went  out  of  the  room  then,  and  Hilda  put 
away  her  sewing  and  bathed  her  hot  face,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  getting  supper.  There  was  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  for  sympathy  is  sweet. 

After  the  evening  meal  was  over,  Constance 
went  into  the  kitchen. 

“Hilda,’’  she  said,  “mother  and  I  have  been 
talking  about  having  company,  you  will  not 
mind  the  extra  work,  will  you  ?’’ 

“I’ll  do  all  I  can,’’  was  the  answer. 

“We’re  going  to  invite  our  company  to  spend 
a  month,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  help 
entertain  her,  will  you  ?’’ 

There  was  a  look  of  utter  bewilderment  in 
poor  Hilda’s  face.  Could  it  be  that  Constance 
was  ridiculing  her  ?  And  yet,  what  could  she 
mean,  she,  a  servant,  help  entertain  company  ? 

“We  want  you  to  go  over  to  the  city  on  Fri¬ 
day,’’  continued  Constance,  “and  invito  our 
company,  you  will  find  her  at  Mrs.  Nethersole’s 
and  her  name  is  Olga.’’ 

Hilda’s  face  grew  white,  then  it  flushed  and 
her  eyes  glowed,  but  she  could  not  speak. 
Why  need  she  speak  when  her  radiant  face  told 
the  beautiful  story  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  reached  out  her  hands,  crying, 

“Oh,  Miss  Constance!  Oh,  Mies  Constance! 
It’ll  seem  like  another  world  to  have  little  Olga 
here  a  whole  month.’’ 

The  eventful  Friday  came.  Hilda  went  to  the 
city  in  the  forenoon  returning  in  the  afternoon 
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with  a  little  pale-faced  girl,  who  clung  to  her 
ahyly.  As  the  days  went  by,  the  child  grew 
stronger.  On  her  birthday  she  wore  the  pretty 
scarlet  drees  and  lace  trimmed  white  apron  and 
held  in  her  arms  a  beautiful  doll  that  Constance 
had  given  her.  She  was  perfectly  happy.  Long 
before  the  month  was  up,  Olga  had  begun  to 
do  little  things  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
To  be  with  Hilda  had  been  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  her. 

“I’ll  be  as  big  and  strong  as  you  one  of  these 
days,’’  she  said  to  Hilda. 

“I  really  believe  you  will.’’ 

Two  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  you 
will  find  Hilda  and  Olga  still  at  the  Raleighs. 
There  is  not  a  sunnier  faced  maid  in  the  town 
than  Hilda,  unless  it  is  Olga. 


A  LIE  IS  FOREVER. 

A  little  girl  whom  we  know,  came  in  her  night 
clothes  very  early  to  her  mother  one  morning, 
saying:  “Which  is  worse,  to  tell  a  lie  or  steal  ?’’ 

The  mother,  taken  by  surprise,  replied  that 
both  were  so  bad  she  couldn’t  tell  which  was 
the  worst. 

“Well,”  said  the  little  one,  “I’ve been  think¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I’ve  concluded  it’s 
worse  to  lie  than  to  steal.  If  you  steal  a  thing, 
you  can  take  it  back,  unless  you’ve  eaten  it; 
and  if  you’ve  eaten  it,  you  can  pay  for  it. 
But’’ — and  there  was  a  look  of  awe  in  the  little 
face — “a  lie  is  forever.’’ 


The  man  who  brought  milk  to  Herbert’s  house 
drove  two  horses,  one  a  very  white  one,  the  other 
a  deep  cream  color.  Herbert  saw  them  coming 
one  morning,  and  called  to  hie  mother,  “Mamma, 
here  comes  ^kim  Milk  and  Cream.’’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 


Fall  Medicine 


Is  Fully  as  Important  and  Beneficial  as 
Spring  Medicine. 

We  are  now,  as  then,  about  to  undergo  a  change 
of  season.  The  system  must  be  strengthened,  sus¬ 
tained  and  protected.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
best  Fall  Medicine  because  by  purifying  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  blood  it  invigorates  and  protects  the  whole 
body. 

“My  body  was  covered  with  eruptions  caused  by 
impure  blood.  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  it  completely  cured  me.  I  have  taken  it  since 
then  as  a  blood  purifier  and  it  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  recommend  it  to  all  sufferers  with  im 
pure  blood.  It  is  unequalled  for  toning  up  the 
system.” — S.  J.  TUBP,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Porifler.  Sold  by 
druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $6.  Get  Hood’s,  and  only  Hond'a 

nn>mpt,  efficient  and 
fn  effect.  25  cents. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are 

easy 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“  THE  MELUNOEONS." 

The  chief  of  this  class.  Dr.  C.  H.  Humble, 
informs  us  in  the  September  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  is  Beatty  Collins,  whose  home  is  in 
Blackwater  Valley,  Hancock  county,  Tennessee. 
In  company  with  Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton  of 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  a  drive  of  thirty- 
five  miles  over  rough  rocky  mountain  roads, 
brought  our  travelers  to  Beatty  Collins’s  house 
where  they  were  cordially  received  and  full 
possession  was  given  them  of  “Hotel  Varday, ’’ 
a  frame  building  measuring  twelve  feet  by  four¬ 
teen,  in  which  were  three  beds.  “The  walls 
were  decorated  with  a  variety  of  McKinley  and 
Hobart  pictures,  one  of  which,  hvaing  been  torn, 
was  carefully  stitched.  The  porch  of  this  hotel 
was  adorned  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  only 
hint  we  had  of  the  glorious  Fourth.  In  this 
valley  are  the  famous  Varday  Springs  of  health¬ 
giving  sulphur  water,  and  our  host  supposed 
that  we  had  come  to ‘tend  the  Springs.’  The 
Blackwater  Valley  lies  between  Mulberry  and 
Newman’s  Ridges,  and  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  still  a 
wilderness,  but  is  now  under  good  cultivation, 
and  is  divided  into  small  farms,  ui>on  which  are 
rather  poor  dwellings  and  out-buildings. 

In  this  valley  and  along  Newman’s  Ridge, 
reaching  into  Lee  county,  Virginia,  are  settled 
the  people  called  Melungeons.  Some  have  gone 
into  Kentucky,  others  are  scattered  in  adjacent 
territory.  The  name  Melungeon  is  of  obscure 
origin,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Melange 
(French),  meaning  a  mixed  people.  When  I 
privately  asked  the  eon  of  Beatty  Collins,  (who 
is  a  school  teacher)  about  this  name,  he  strongly 
resented  its  application  to  hie  people,  saying, 
‘We  are  a  pure  blood  people,’  meaning  at  least 
that  thev  had  no  neero  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  feel  that  outsiders  look  down  upon  mem, 
and  this  is  stimulating  them  to  a  better  life. 
The  first  settlers  here  were  the  great  grand¬ 
parents,  Varday  Cnllinn.  Shenhard  Qibson  and 
Charley  Williams  who  came,  some  say,  froip 
Virginia.  They  have  marked  Indian  resem¬ 
blances  in  color,  feature,  hair,  carriage  and  dis¬ 
position.  Later  settlers  came  from  North  Caro 
lina,  and  were  charged  with  having  negro  blood 
in  their  veins.  They  explained  their  pecul¬ 
iarities  by  claiming  a  Portuguese  origin.  Later 
came  Jim  Mullens,  an  Englishman,  who  married 
a  Collins,  and  whose  son  John  married  Mehala 
Collins.  Their  isolation  may  be  due  to  the  se 
elusion  preferred  by  the  Indian,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sion  on  account  of  suspected  negro  blood. 

The  most  noted  person  now  among  them  is 
Mrs.  Mehala  Mullens,  widow  of  John  Mullens. 
About  twenty  children  were  born  to  this  couple, 
three  of  whom  met  violent  deaths,  one  son  being 
shot  in  the  streets  of  Sneedville,  another  in  her 
door  yard,  and  a  third  lynched  in  Texas.  She 
is  over  seventy  years  old;  weighs,  it  is  judged, 
about  four  hundred  pounds;  cannot  walk,  stand, 
or  lie  down;  but  sits  on  her  bed  day  and  night. 
Beside  her  is  a  cask  of  whiskey  on  which  are 
tin  cups  and  measures.  The  faucet  is  at  her 
hand  that  she  may  conveniently  dispense  liquor 
to  all  who  want  it.  She  seems  to  enjoy  the 
notoriety,  and  when  the  officers  came  with  a 
writ  for  her  arrest,  she  laughingly  said,  ‘Execute 
it  I’  Her  size,  ill  health,  and  the  steep  rocky 
roads  leading  to  her  house,  rendered  her  trans¬ 
portation  dangerous,  if  not  impossible;  so  she 
sits  and  sells  in  defiance  of  law.  Privately  I 
said,  ‘Why  do  you,  so  near  the  grave,  go  on  sell¬ 
ing  this  destructive  stuff  to  the  young  men  ?’ 
She  replied:  ‘It’s  the  only  way  I  can  make  a 
livin’.’  She  would  only  half  promise  to  think 
of  the  evil  of  it.  She  is  blinded  to  the  curse  it 
has  brought  to  her  own  door.  These  people, 
however,  do  little  drinking.  They  are  peaceable 
and  progressive,  have  good  natured  abilities, 
and  are  very  eager  to  rise.  They  have  schools 
and  church  buildings,  are  strongly  religions 
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and  very  hospitable.  During  the  Civil  War 
many  of  them  were  in  the  Union  Army  and  were 
noted  for  their  bravery.  Captain  Trent  tells  of 
two  of  Beatty  Collins’s  brothers  who  died  in  the 
army  of  broken  hearts,  due  to  prolonged  absence 
from  home.  We  were  with  the  people  in  five 
meetings  in  the  Valley  during  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  On  Saturday  morning  their  preacher 
did  not  come,  but  they  wished  us  to  preach  if 
we  were  not  Mormons.  More  wierd,  enchanting 
harmony  I  never  heard  than  their  singing  on 
Sunday.  This  is  a  splendid  field  for  personal 
work.  I  organized  a  Sunday-school  and  told 
them  of  the  work  done  by  our  Bible  Readers. 

A  competent  lady,  a  native  of  Tennessee  is 
very  anxious  to  enter  this  field.  Only  part  of 
her  salary  is  pledged.  Friends  in  Kansas  are 
raising  money  to  send  another,  for  two  should 
go  together.  Mr.  B.  H.  Williams,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sunday-school,  Postmaster,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  said:  ‘Send  the  ladies  right  to  my 
house.  I’ll  take  care  of  them.’  Mr.  Beatty  Col¬ 
lins  will  give  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land,  and 
all  seemed  anxious  for  these  ladies  to  come.  The 
door  is  open,  the  call  is  in  our  ears,  the  response 
will  surely  come.’’  And  it  has  come.  The 
October  number  of  our  Magazine  states  that 
“funds  have  been  secured  through  Dr.  Humble, 
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Onduld  &  Barr^  Stripe,  Satin  de  Lyon  Barre, 
Broderie  Carrie,  Plaid  Irish  Poplins, 
Special  White  Silk  and  Satin  Fabrics  for 
Wedding  Gowns. 

Gaze  Faconn^  and  Crapes  for  Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. 


VELVETS. 

NEW  YORK. 


Regiatered  Trademark. 


You  Will  Get  It  at 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 

If  it’s  linen  and  if  it  can  be  had  any¬ 
where.  The  Linen  Store  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  good  things  in  linen. 

JamesMcGutcheon&Go. 

14  West  23d  Street, 

New  York. 


Deimel  Linen-Mesh  Underwear.  Healthful,  Com¬ 
fortable,  Durable.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


A  mlaslon  Mcletr  M  Haifa,  Mt.  Carmel,  Palestine,  make 
for  tbelr  sopport  and  Mnd  to  tble  .'xmnti  j, 

CARMkL  soap.  It  Is  made  irom  tbe  sweet  oUre  oil  so 
plentlfnl  In  that  conotrv  and  la  an  abeoln^ely  safe  soap  for 
toilet  and  norsery  at  moderate  price.  Sold  by  dmnl.ts  and 
Kfooers. 

Imported  by  A.  KUF8TB1N  A  OO.,  New  York. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watcb,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
wltb  2U  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  a  bandsome  present  wltb 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  IllnsUated 
premln.-o  and  prloe  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
SlandSSVesey  8t.,New  York.  P.O.  Box28». 


■■iHBBmH^^^HdBaclsstowa,  RMA 


Eo  that  the  two  Bible  Readers  can  be  sent  to  this 
Held.”  "The  promised  cabin  needs  to  be  reno¬ 
vated.  Beatty  Collins  will  entertain  the  ladies 
at  ‘Hotel  Varday,  ’  until  tbe  house  is  ready  fur 
occupancy.  They  will  send  a  conveyance  to  the 
railroad  station — Lone  Mountain,  twenty-six 
miles  away — to  bring  up  the  ladies  and  their 
luggage.  For  all  of  which,  and  more,  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage." 

El  Rito,  New  Mexico. — This  is  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  in  Northern  New  Mexico,  in  which  mis 
sionary  work  was  long  fostered,  if  not  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of'Mrs.  J.  Lorimer  Graham. 
It  was  a  strong  penitente  plara,  and  the  people 
are  not  entirely  disenthralled,  but  they  are  con 
sldered  the  most  progressive  people  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  was  here  that  the  Goepel  first  gained 
a  foothold.  Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Sleight  took 
charge  of  our  school  at  this  place.  She  lived  in 
almoet  Monastic  simplicity  her  little  daughter 
being  her  only  companion,  but  she  has  gained 
tbe  confidence  and  love  of  the  people  and  has 
been  wonderfully  succeesfnl  in  bringing  them 
up  to  self-support.  It  was  reported  in  July  that 
sixteen  of  ^ber  pupils  had  i.been  converted  and 
that  thirty -three  bad  been  added  to  the  little 
Snanish  church  at  El  Rito,  shepherded  by  Rev. 
J.  J.  Gilchrist  in  connection  with  four  others. 
This  native  Presbyterian  Church  has  three  Eld¬ 
ers  and  three  deacons;  the  whole  number  of 
additions  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  ;  tbe  Sunday  school  numbers  eighty.  They, 
out  of  their  poverty,  contributed  three  dollars 
to  Home  Missions  and  to  Foreign  Missions  one 
dollar,  also  towards  congregational  expenses  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  growth 
from  mission  schools  to  churches  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  work.  Miss  Hayes  of  Santa  Fe 
states  that  alFour  succeseful  schools  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  churches. 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Allen,  who  took  the  case  of  the  elder 
brother  of  Luke  fifteenth  as  a  type  of  those  who 
have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  but  have  no 
fellowship  with  Him.  This  son  rendered  rou¬ 
tine  obedience  but  was  cot  in  sympathy  with 
the  loving,  pitying  heart  of  hie  father.  We  must 
have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  if  we  would  serve  Him 
aright. 

Miss  Watson  of  the  Dorlacd  Institute,  Hot 
Springs,  North  Carolina,  spoke  of  the  progress 
of  tbe  work  during  tbe  past  two  years,  which 
bad  been  beyond  her  exp^tatione.  So  difScult 
is  mountain  traveling  that  some  boya  living  a 
distance  of  only  four  and  a  half  miles  were 
obliged  to  start  before  daylight  to  reach  the  day 
school,  and  a  farmer  bringing  produce  twenty- 
five  miles  was  obliged  to  camp  over  night,  as  a 
return  in  the  evening  was  imp^ible.  The 
hearty  greeting  which  the  mountain  people  give 
to  Christian  visitors  is  indescribable.  Their 
hearts  are  open  to  the  Goepel  message  and  so 
tender  to  earnest  appeals  in  the  lice  of  duty  that 
they  are  eometimea  melted  to  tears.  One  home 
had  been  so  brightened  by  a  returned  pupil  as 
to  have  lost  the  aspect  of  extreme  poverty.  The 
mother  said:  "Every  one  who  goes  to  that 
school  becomes  a  Christian :  I  am  longing  for 
such  an  opportunity  for  my  son  and  my  brother." 

H.  E.  B. 


CURE  FOR  SCANDAU. 

Here  is  a  cure  for  a  terrible  disorder  of  the 
mouth,  commonly  called  "scandal:"  "Take  of 
‘good  nature,’  one  ounce;  of  an  herb  called  by 
the  Indians  ‘mind  your  business,’  one  ounce; 
mix  these  with  a  little  ‘charity  for  others,’  and 
two  or  three  sprigs  of  ‘keep  Jfnir  tongue  between 
your  teeth.’  Application:  The  symptoms  are  a 
violent  itching  of  the  tongue  and  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  invariably  takes  place  while  you 
are  in  company  of  a  species  of  animals  called 
gossips.  When  you  feel  a  fit  of  it  coming  on, 
take  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture,  hold  it  in  your 
mouth,  which  you  will  keep  closely  shut  till 
you  get  home,  and  you  will  find  a  complete  cure. 
Should  you  apprehend  a  relapse,  keep  a  small 
bottleful  about  you,  and  on  the  slightest  symp¬ 
tom  repeat  the  doee.  ’  ’ 


If  yon  flpel  “All  Played  Ont” 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  tbe  stomach. 


Housekeeping  Goods. 

BLANKETS.  LINENS. 


An  immense  stock  of  Blankets  of  all 
{grades. 

WHITE  WOOL, 

FINE  CALIFORNIA, 

NATURAL  GRAY. 
Medicated  Scarlet  Blankets, 

Crib  Blankets, 

Bed  Spreads  and  Comtortables, 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases, 
Tablecloths  and  Nnpkius, 

Lunch  Sets,  Tray  Sets, 

Towels,  Toweling, 

All  varieties  of  Liueu  by  the  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  1 1th  Street, 

New  York. 


Dr,  Jaeger’s 

Sanitary  Underwear 

Fits  Perfectly 

Made  in  oJl  *tee«,  aU  weighU,  with  finest  possible  finish. 

This  means  for  yon  the  greatest  com- 
W  Ollien  fort  you  have  ever  experienced,  Mrfect 
— freedom  of  limb,  and  the  best  fit  pos¬ 
sible  for  your  dresses. 

This  means  for  you  Warmth,  Comfort, 
Health. 


Boys  and  Girls 


For  you  it  means  the  de¬ 
lirious  enjoyment  of 
out-door  sports  without 
the  fear  of  taking  cold. 


jgg  This  means  for  them  freedonj  from  coH® 


and  cold,  and  assures  happiness  to  the 
mother. 


MAIN  RETAIL  STORE 

16  West  23d  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


Branches: 

166  Broadway. 

248  W.  125th  St. 


BARGAINS  IN 
CUT  GLASS. 


We  arc  ofeting  some  Exuetionally 
Good  Valocs  in  Fine  Silver  Monnted 
Cat  Glass.  Call  and  sec  them. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

14  East  15th  St..  New  York 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA,  AND  GLASS, 

EDDY  REFRIGERATORS, 

WATER  FILTERS  A  COOLERS, 

CFDAR  AND  OAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


Tn  addrsmaing  advr'rtlarrs  patronlxing  our  jour¬ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  £rangeli»t. 


to  distinguish  it  from  real  except  by  microscopic  left,  to  ereiy 
Uenalne  IMamond  of  Pnreat  Qaallty.  It  IsartMeallyu 


October  1,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


“The  Survival  of  the  FUteet.” 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldeM  of  t'  e  bUtb  cI.m  rdactlo.al  miwMlnee,  entered 
it.  18th  yeu,  September,  1897.  In  lu  sphere  It  Is 

A  RECOCNIZKD  LEADER. 

Howerer  crowded  with  reading  matter  yonr  table  may  be, 
yon  should  not  fall  to  take  and  read  the  oldest  and  best  educa¬ 
tional  monthly  magasine  in  the  United  Staus.  All  articles 
printed  In  Education  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  is  contributed  to,  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  ednca 
tors  of  the  day.  So  progresslTs  teacher  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  It. 

SVB8CKIPTION  PRICE,  SS.OO 
Sample  Copy  for  six  E-«ent  stamps.  Try  it  fora  year 

KAS50N  A  PALMER.  Publishers, 

50  Bromfield  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Hutual  Life  Building, 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET. 

LONDON  BRANCH,  83  LOMBARD  STREET. 
CAPITAI.,  .....  es.ooo.ooo 
SURPLUS,  ....  Sll,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS 
AND  INDIVIDUALS.  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR 
AND  ADMINISTRATOR,  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE 
OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
■abject  to  check  or  on  certificate. 

STERLING  DRAFTS  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS  MADE. 

TRAVELERS’  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  AVAILABLE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  OOMMER. 
OlAL  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN.  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Jb..  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asst.  Treas.  and  See. 

JOHN  GAULT,  Manager  Foreign  Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samael  D.  Babcock, 
George  F.  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowddln, 
Angnst  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

G.  G.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 


Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Adrian  Iselln,  Jr., 
Augustus  D.  JnUliard, 
James  N.  Jarvie, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Walter  G.  Oakman, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C.  Whitney. 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  YorL 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 
Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 
SUHMABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Market  Value. 

..ash  In  Banks .  $  447,104  94 

Real  Estate .  1,790,070  84 

United  SUtes  Stocks. .  1,687,480  00 

State  Bonds . 86.000  00 

City  Bonds .  887,874  81 

R^  Road  Bonds .  1,689,870  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Eionds .  138,080  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  8,680,888  80 

Bank  Stocks .  811,800  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,170  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  888,848  08 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand,,  188,180  00 
Pnmlnms  uncoUectM  and  In  hands  of 

Agents .  871,888  11 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ut  Jan’y, 

1887 .  88,994  69 

$10,798,780  18 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  I^minm  ^nd .  ?? 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossw  and  Claims,  630,889  78 

Net  Surplus .  8,968 J197  87 

$10,768,780  18 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  i  priwldn***" 
KLBRIOGE  G.SNOW,  f  Vioe-Presiaenw. 

W  il.l.l k M  L.  BIGEI^W,  If^MtMtarlm 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

AMTO  A  if  BTnf  iro.  ^  ®*®'**^** 


CO  AA-OO  for  CORRECT 

RHSWERS  ! 

Most  Uniqya  Contast  af  tha  Aga  —  $200s00  Paid  for 
Corract  Lisft  mada  by  Supplying  iiaaing  Laitara  in 
Placaa  of  Dashat  *  No  Lottary  —  Popular  Plan  of 
Education  —  Road  All  tha  Particulars. 


In  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  money  Is  extieDded  for  education  as  for  the 
militarj.  Brain  is  better  than  brawn.  By  our  educational  facilities  we  haye  becume  a  mat 
nation.  We,  the  publiahers  of  Woman’u  World  and  Jennese  miller  monthly^  hare 
done  much  toward  the  cause  of  education  In  many  ways,  but  now  we  offer  jou  an  oppoHunityto 
display  jour  knowledge  and  reoeire  nioat  generone  payment  for  a  little  uiady, 
object  of  this  contest  is  to  give  au  impetus  to  many  dormant  minds  to  awaken  aad  think ;  also 
we  expect  1^  this  competition  of  brains  to  extend  the  circniatlon  of  Woasaa’a  World  and 
Jenness  miller  monthlr  to  snch  a  else  that  we  shall  be  able  to  charge  double  the  present 
rate  for  advertising  in  our  columns.  By  this  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  subecrlptions  and 
receiving  more  money  from  advertisers  of  soaps,  pianos,  medicines,  books,  baking  powders, 
Jewelry,  etc.,  we  shall  add  tdO^OOC  a  year  to  out  income,  and  with  this^ mai hematfoia  deduc¬ 
tion  before  us,  we  have  decided  to  operate  this  most  remarkable  ^  missing  lettets '  oohtest 


we  expect  this  competition  of  hrains  to  extend  the  circniatlon  of  woasaa’a  woria  ano 
Jenness  miller  monihlY  to  snch  a  else  that  we  shall  be  able  to  charge  double  the  present 
rate  for  advertising  in  our  columns.  By  this  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  subscriptions  and 
receiving  more  money  from  advertisers  of  soaps,  pianos,  medicines,  books,  baking  powders. 
Jewelry,  etc.,  we  shall  add  tdO^OOC  a  year  to  out  income,  and  with  this^ mai hematfoia  deduc¬ 
tion  before  us,  we  have  decided  to  operate  this  most  remarkable  ^  missing  letters '  cohtest 

HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  00. 

There  are  thirty  word*  In  this  sohedule,  from  Mch  of  which  letters  bBve  boen  omittM 
and  tbelr  places  have  been  eapplled  by  dashes.  To  flU  in  tbe  Msnk  spseee  snd  get  the 
names  properly  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  geogra^y  and  blstery.  IVe  WMt  yaa  to 
■pell  out  as  many  words  as  you  can,  then  send  to  iM  wub  28  cents  to  pay  for  a  three  months 
snbscriptlon  to  Woman’s  World.  For  correct  lists  tee  shall  cfre  fSOO.OO  In  essb. 
If  more  than  one  person  sends  a  fall,  correct  list,  the  money  will  bs  awarded  to  the  fifty  best  lists 
in  appearance.  Also,  if  your  list  contains  twenty  or  more  eorrect  words,  we  shall  send  yoa  a 
beautiful  Etcerla  Rklamoad  dearf  Pin  (for  lady  or  gentlem#n),  tbe  regnlar  price  of  which  Is 
Therefore,  by  sending  yonr  list,  yoa  are  positively  certain  of  the  i2JSS  prise,  and  by  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  send  a  correct  list  you  have  aa  opportantly  o(  the  fifitlO.OO  eau,  award.  The 
distancethatyoamay  live  from  New  York  msJtse  no  dnferenoe.  AU  have  eqosi  opportoatty  tor  i 

winning.  _  » 

PRIZES  WILL  BE  SEHT  PROiPTLY. 

Prises  will  he  hoaestly  awsrded  snd  promptly  tent, y.  We  pnUlsh  tbe  list  of  words  to 
be  Btndied  out.  In  mahlng  yonf  list  of  answers,  be  sure  to  ^ve  tbe  number  of  each  word : 


I-  -  R  A  -  I  -  ^  Am/rlc's.®®’**^  B  -  8  IR  “  -  K  A  noted  rniw. 

*•  -  A  -  I  -  I  -  Name  of  t^^wt  body  _  I  Q.*]*  Q  _  |  _  AnotheUoted  mleit 

3*  M-D - E - A“E - ^  P  -  R‘“  U  “  A  “  0l  »aropw 

4.  —  M - 0“  A  large  river.  *9-A“8T‘”A“l“  ^  ^  Island. 

e.  T  —  A _ S  known  river  of  -  ••.....lil  —  C..  Name  of  the  most 

J  •  **  ®  Bnroiie.  m  in  c  prominent  American 

6.  8--AN-A  -  ^^MrS”stoU^“  *  I.  T  -  -  A  -  One  of  the  Unitod  Ststea 

7.  H - X  A  city  of  Canada.  22.  J  -  F  -  -  R  -  -  M  SSuStodBtotSf 

8.  N-A-A-A  Noted  ter^dfepUy  of  ^3  -  U  -  -  M  A  large  Uka 

9--E--E--E  -  E  -  E  8  -  M  a  noted  poet. 

lO-  -  A  -  R  I  -  A  city  of  Spain.  25.  C  "  R  "  ,A  ^ 

II.  H-V--A  A  city  on^well  known  26.  g  -  J  -  -  Q  A  large  Wand. 

12  fi—  M  —  F—  A  well  known  old  fort  .v  VI— Uf— R—ll  Popnlar  family 
*  O  Ifl  t  Qf  ^0  United  StfttcB.  "  O  iw  II  11  nuiguiuc. 

13.  B--R-L-A- g:;srin“thrwori^  a.*. 

14.  8-A-LE-  great  explorer.  I  29.  A~L~N~1~  An  ocean. 

15.  C-L-F---I-  io- 

In  eendlns  yonr  list  of  words,  mention  whether  yon  want  prise  money  senMby 
bank  draft,  money  order  or  registered  mail;  we  wUl  send  any  way  that  winners  require.  The 


16.  ■4-  noted  rnier. 

17.  - O  'T*  0  ~  I  “  Another  noted  mleit 

18.  p  —  3'  —  U  “  A  “  Country  of  Ehropsk 

*9  A“8T‘^A-|-  Ablg  island. 

an.  Name  of  the  most 

If,  in  b  prominent  American 

21.  Y - A  **  Cne  of  the  United  Ststea 

1_C__0 _ II  Once  President  of 

'  “ii!  “  »*  "  the  United  Btatea 

23.  U  ~  ~  N  A  large  laka 
z.J.  E  8  ~  M  A  noted  poet. 

‘ae  ft— Q  —  I  A  foreign  country,  same 
25*  V  II  mH  sise  as  Ksnssa 

26.  B  —  B  ~  0  ^  hufis  Wand. 

*7.  w-g— 8  W-R-D 

28.  B"H-i-e  Asw. 

29-,A-L-H-!-  An  ocean. 

30.  g-D-8-8“A--^!ffir' 


warranted  to  wear  forever.  This  piece  of  Jeweliy  will  moke  a  most  deshmUe  gift  to  ■  Mend  If 
yon  do  not  need  it  yonrself.  At  presentoarenpplyofi  theseglftsielimiied,  andif  they  are  all  gone 
when  your  set  of  answers  comes  In,  we  ehafl  send  yon  $2.25  in  money  instead  of  the 
Scarf  or  Shawl  Fin*  eo  yon  shaU  either  receive  tin  piece  of  jewelry  or  tbe  equivalent  in  cash, 
in  addition  to  yonr  participative  Interest  in  tbe  fiSOE.OO  caeh  prise.  Tale  ^  ntlre  odTer 


IOWA 


WORTH  a.iONES 


le  an  honest  one.  made  hy^a  responsible  publsmlte  house.  We  refer  to  asereantUe  agen* 
clee  and  any  bank  in  New  York.  We  srill  prompuy  refund  money  to  yon  if  yon  are  diseatis-  °**%' -* 
fied.  What  more  can  we  do?  Now  stody,  and  eacnange  slight  brain  work  for  easb.  With  yonr  ----n 
list  of  answers  send  25  cents  to  pay  for  three  months'  snhecriptlon  to  onr  aresm  fhmlly 
msgaxine.  Woman’s  World.  If  yon  have  already  snheorlbM,  mention  tSst  fact  fat  yonr  ^ 
letter,  and  we  wiU  extend  yonr  subscription  from  the  time  the  present  one  szplret.  To  avoid  ' 
loesinsendingBilvertWrapmoneyveryoarefnUyln paperbeforelncloelnglnyonrlettor.  Address: 

JAIMES  H.  PLUMMER,  Publlahar, 

‘92  A,  24  North  William  Street,  •  ’  Mew  York  CItw  V.  ..  . 

_  --  -  -  --  ■  . 

Tbe  One  Great  Standard  Authority,  m  es-wt 

Bo  writes  Hon.  D.J.  Brewer,  M  g  ■  UTILr#  PUl  ~  W 

Justice  U.  8.  Supreme  Court.  ^  ^ 

■  r  '  ...  .  -  .  .  —  < 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUfePOSES,  BECAUSE  ;  ! 

Words  ara*easlly  found.  Pronunciation  Is  easily  sscertslned.  Mesnisgs  sto  easily  Issmed.  The  gidwtll 
words  easily  traced,  and  because  excellence  of  dnallty  mther  thnn  supwfhdty  of  qnnntity  rbwanlistan  Ng* 
every  department.  |^*Si)eclmen  pages  sent  on  applicatioa  tp  ,  ] 

O.  &  C.  Hcrrlam  Co.,  rnhllaliem,  RprlnsIlcM,  EMuw,,  V.iSk  A.  1 

/  CAtTTriOY^x  Dbnetbedecelvodinbnyina  smnB  so- ' 

Sr.  ,  .i  called  M  Webster’s  Dictioiaios.-  AU 

\mmaiumJ  (  }  (iiSiioiu)  (<Mm)  [wSgSml  authentic  abridgments  of  thn  In«enwtkau|  to  the  various  sixes 

V*"""/  V*™"*/  bear  opr  trade-mark  on  tbe  fkont  cover  as  SnbWn  to  the  cuts. 


authentic  abridgments  of  International  to  the  var 
bear  opr  trade-mark  on  tbe  fkont  cover  as  SnbWn  in 


We  have  sent  out  great  numbers  of  the  “Combination  jUbles”  advertised  Ih  this  innO.  There  Is  hd'Blblct  no 
pnbllshed  that  is  so  complete  and  full  of  helps  for  the  Bible  student.  The  King  James  version  as  the  bod: 
work,  with  the  changes  to  the  Revised  Version  at  thebottom  of  eatdi  page,  makes  the  satire  vWvme  InvalhL 
We  deliver  the  Bible  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  sends  ns  |3J)0  and  the  name  of  one  new  yearly  snbaomMr. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  recent  trip  to  New  Hampshire  to  enjoy  a 
brief  outing  at  Alton  Bay,  led  through  the  busy 
manufacturing  city  of  Haverhill,  Madaachusetts. 
A  view  of  the  main  buaioeae  streets  bom  the 
train,  lined  with  massive  blocks,  and  the  fine 
residences  visible  on  the  gently  sloping  hills  in 
the  distance,  suggested  the  query,  “Why  has 
this  prosperous  town  of  60,000  people,  including 
a  suburb  just  across  the  Merrimack  River, 
named  Bradford,  escaped  notice  as  a  desirable 
place  for  planting  a  Presbyterian  Church?” 
Well,  only  a  few  days  later  came  a  letter  from 
a  Presbyterian  Elder.  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  a  recent  arrival  at  Haverhill,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  initial  steps  necessary  to 
the  pc^ible  formation  of  a  church  of  our  order. 
The  instruction  was  promptly  forwarded,  and 
after  a  few  days’  canvass,  about  fifty  names 
were  secured  of  persons  who  wished  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  such  a  movement.  The  pastor- at- 
large  accordingly  arranged  for  a  personal  inter¬ 
view,  which  resulted  in  holding  two  services, 
September  19th,  and  these  were  well  attended. 
Cordial  interest  was  manifested  by  several  of  Che 
pastors  at  Haverhill,  and  a  chapel  and  also  a 
church  were  generously  tendered  for  the  first 
Thursday  evening  and  the  following  Sabbath 
services.  A  temporary  organization  has  been 
formed  that  will  determine  the  expediency  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  Presbytery  for  official 
action.  After  due  deliberation  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpow,  and  a  unanimous  vote 
for  a  temporary  organization,  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  viz:  Messrs.  George 
Ferguson,  John  McLeod,  William  Young,  Daniel 
McSween,  Itobert  Frackleton,  also  Mrs.  George 
Ferguson  and  Miss  Mary  Watson.  Attorney 
Alexander  Young  was  elected  Clerk,  Robert 
Ferguson.  Financial  Secretary,  and  John  Me 
Leod,  Treasurer.  Under  this  leadership,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
work  of  gathering  Presbyterians,  especially  those 
not  connected  with  any  other  church  will  go 
forward. 

At  a  late  ministers’  meeting,  a  paper  on  Soci¬ 
ology  was  read  by  Rev.  James  J.  Dunlop,  pastor 
of  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church.  It  call^  out 
a  diversity  of  views.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Jesus  and 
the  .\po6tlee  i<>  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
existing  social  inequalities  and  evils. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  meets  in  one  of  our 
old  histone  churches  at  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  this  week,  October  5tb.  This  is 
a  rural  district  and  affords  a  pleasant  outing  for 
city  pastors  and  Elders.  As  the  celebrated  Lon¬ 
donderry  Lythia  Spring  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  church,  the  brethren  may  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  test  its  excellencies.  A  popular  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  subject  chosen  for  fifteen  minute 
addresses  is,  “How  Church  Worship  and  Work 
may  be  made  more  helpful  to  the  people.” 

Kev.  J.  R.  Mackay,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  of  Providence,  has  after  a  year’s  ab 
sence  in  Scotland  for  health,  returned  and  is 
ministering  again  to  his  people.  C.  S.  D. 
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At  a  speed  so  great. 

Through  tfW Empire  State. 
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*AMERICAS  GREATEST  RAILROAD.' 

"The  New  Vork  Central  leads  the  worhl  * 
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THE  BUN  HELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

InvMt  Eastern  capital  In  flrat  mortgacea  (at  6  par  cent.,  payable  aeml- 
annnally,  principal  and  interest  in  cold),  on  well  cnltivated  farms  in 
Uontana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the  American 
Continent.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  these 
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oftM.000.  Each  series  is  seenred  by 

Atlantic  Tmst  Company,  N.  T.,  as 

that  series  of  Debentnres,  and  no 

nominations  of  flOO  and  upward. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


UTTU  FAUM  wea  rUlED,- 

Send  for  a  list  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Pres.,  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  First  Vice-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
MATT.  H.  ELLIS.  2d  V-Pres.  and  Sec.,  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 

I.  N.  BUNNELL,  Treasurer,  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Zebulon  Rudd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

PRCSIDBNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 
$14,000,000. 

The  Policies  issued  by  The  Washing'n  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  sitecmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable'Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Ck)st 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Bold  on  Commlsalon. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  TYall  St. 

Established  1887.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Brown  Bros,  ic  Co. 

PHILA.,  vaw  rOKK,  BOSTON. 

AliEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 
coNNBcran  bv  privstb  wires. 

Members  N  T.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a. 
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ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  Xll  Y  tTStUIcUli 
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favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  II/ICO. 

of  drafts  d-awn  abroad  on  sll  points  in  the  United  States  and 
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conntries.  Including  South  Africa. 

liCttCTS  ■yve  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
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Of 


OrOdit  *'^'^*1*^^*  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


(Established  1857  ) 

ALEXANDER  &  DOWELL 

(Registered)  SOL'CITORS  OP  PATENFS, 

And  Counsel  in  Patent  Causes. 

PRACTICE  IN  ALl,  UNITED  STATER  COURTS. 

607  Seventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Scun  for  our  book  of  “Points”  free.) 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

4B  Sl  47  WALL  STREET. 

OAFITAL  AID  SUEFLUB, 

$1 1,500,000. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH^ 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


This  Company  la  a  legal  depoaltory  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  anthorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  AIXOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


MUSIC. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  MDSICIAN. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
religious  press  of  this  country  is  Deglectins'  not 
only  a  great  opportunity  for  usefulness,  but  a 
positive  duty  when  it  fails  to  provide  in  each 
issue  a  department  entirely  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  improvement  of  church  music.  The 
religious  newspaper,  which  makes  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  being  abreast  of  the  times,  contains  a 
department  devoted  to  every  phase  of  church 
work  except  that  of  the  choir.  In  general,  each 
of  these  departments  is  in  charge  of  an  editor, 
who  has  special  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  And  the 
matter  furnished  from  week  to  week,  deals  with 
each  subject  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
The  material  brought  together,  whether  it  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  contributed  essay,  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  or  reported  news,  is  of  a  kind  which  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  interest  in  methods,  and 
furnish  suggestions  for  practical  work.  What 
the  readers  of  the  religious  newspaper  wants  to 
know,  is  how  best  to  accomplish  the  special  work 
in  which  he  is  interested.  The  religious  news¬ 
paper  strives  earnestly  to  supply  this  want  in 
every  other  field  than  that  of  church  music. 

II.  I  call  attention  to  the  need  for  musical 
criticism  in  the  religious  press.  Organists  and 
choirs  need  more  intelligent  criticism  and  get 
lees  than  any  other  class  of  musicians  the  world 
over.  They  get  criticism  enough,  but  it  is  not 
intelligent.  Every  organist  will  appreciate 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  very  few  of  us 
know  just  how  our  playing  sounds  to  those  who 
hear  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  choir  sing¬ 
ing  unless  the  choir  be  led  by  a  director  who 
stands  in  front  of  them.  These  elements  all 
enter  into  successful  interpretation,  and  careful 
criticism  of  interpretation  is  very  much  needed 
by  church  choirs  at  this  time. 

But  more  important  than  the  mere  criticism 
of  performances  is  that  the  religious  press  should 
lend  itself  to  the  effort  to  bring  the  clergy  and 
the  people  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  discrim¬ 
ination  regarding  the  selection  and  performance 
of  church  music.  If  the  religious  press  does  not 
do  this  it  must  be  left,  as  it  has  so  far  been,  to 
the  slow  and  round  about  development  which 
comes  through  the  general  diffusion  of  musical 
culture.  I 

There  is  a  grave  need  for  the  religious  press  I 
to  set  itself  about  the  task  of  raising  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  church  music,  thus  lift¬ 
ing  it  toward  the  point  where  it  shall  be  valued 
for  its  own  sake,  and  because  of  its  power  in 
setting  forth  that  beauty  of  holiness  in  which 
men  are  enjoined  to  worship  the  Lord. 

III.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  musical  criticism 
which  the  religious  newspaper  should  take  up, 
it  should  be  technical  and  practical  in  its 
nature.  It  should  be  designed  to  aid  organists 
and  singers  toward  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  religious  newspaper  should  publish  an 
occasional  column  of  reviews  of  new  sacred 
music — reviews  which  should  be  discriminating, 
and  which  especially  would  enable  the  country 
organist  to  judge  what  material  would  beet  suit 
his  particular  needs  and  resources. 

IV.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  periodical  can 
so  well  serve  the  purposes  which  I  have  tried  to 
outline  as  the  religious  journal  to  maintain  a 
department  of  musical  news  and  criticism  which 
shall  cover  the  ground,  so  far  as  its  own  denom¬ 
ination  is  concerned.  The  expense  of  such  a 
department  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  well  established  church  peiiodical. — 
Stacy  Q.  Potts  in  September  Musician. 


To  show  that  singing  praises  is  a  spiritual 
comfort  and  help  superior  to  exhortation  or  even 
preaching,  we  nave  only  to  cite  the  example 
Paul  and  Silas  gave  us  when  they  were  impris¬ 
oned  at  Philippi.  They  did  not  exhort  nor 
preach  to  each  other,  but  we  are  told  that  at 
midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises. 
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T^ON’T  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  by  buying 
the  “just-as-good  mixtures/’  “so 
called  White  Lead,”  or  other 
substitutes  for  Pure  White  Lead. 

■KmrTetk. 

In  painting,  the  cost  of  labor 
so  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial  that  the  best  only  should  be 
m.1^  used.  The  ^es/  is  Pure  White 
Lead  (see  list  of  brands  which  are 
genuine)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

■-1 _  M _  CDCC  By  Dsing  National  Lead  Co.’t  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col- 

^  Ic  1^  on.  anv  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
BaSslo.  “■  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colon  flee; 

also  cards  showing  pictures  twelve  bouses  of  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  G?.,  i  Broad%vaa»  New  York. 
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QET  THE  BEST,  The  leading  hymnal  for  Sunday  Schools  is 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday  School. 

By  Lewis  W.  Mudge  and  Herbert  B.  Turner.  It  contains  29.3  Hymns  and  296  Tunes. 
Durably  bound  in  full  cloth.  Printed  from  large,  beautiful  type.  135.00  per  hundred. 


Already  used  in  many  leading  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  country.  Adopted  by  the 
Interior  Department  at  Washington  for  use  in  Oovemment  Schools, 

***  A  returnable  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  raai  to  any  R.  S.  Superintendent,  or  Pastor,  for  examina¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

A.  S.  BARNE5  A  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Nhw  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  M1S5ES  QRAHAM 

Board iHO  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established 
September  80.  176  West  7&1  Street,  Sherman 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4.000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vMancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  memhers.  Several 
plans;  two  plans^ve  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $660.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  )REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON.  A.M.,(  SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Main  and  3d  Sts.,  LonlsvlUe,  Ky.  i  Presldant  and  Mansuer.  (  S9  71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HL 

Northern  vacancies.  Chicago  office;  Southern  vacancies,  Louisville  office.  One  fee  registers  in  both  offices. 


“NO  SONGS  LIKE  THEM!"  BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

— .  —  MSAwAMAMmw  w  Foonded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  yonng  women. 

ijAuIiIjU  ijUrluij  liO.  1  "" """" 

By  Sankey,  HcGranahan  and  Stebblni. 

200,000  Copies  sold  in  11  Months. 

Price,  $26  per  100  by  Express;  30o.  each  by  mail. 

JUST  ISSUED— Words  Only.  Board  covers.  $10  per 
100  by  Express;  12c.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  Ninth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


A  Church  Organ 

should  be  as  substantial  as  the  church  itself. 
There  is  not  much  “wear-out”  to  Jardine 
Organs.  Let  us  mail  you  our  catalogue, 
showing  a  record  of6i  years  successful  work. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39th  St..  N.  Y. 


SOHRBMERHOBN’8  TEACHERS’  AOENOT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866 

8  East  14th  Strrrt,  Nrw  York. 


7»1  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.),  New  York. 

78tb  year  opens  Sept.  22d.  English  and  Classical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class.  Gvmnaslnm. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Exceptional  facilities  for  preparing  boi  a  to  enter  any  college 
or  scientlSc  echool.  Our  cloaeneas  to  touch  with  Princeton 
Ualveralty  U  an  additional  Hdvantage  to  boys  Intending  to  en¬ 
ter  tl  at  InsUtntlon.  Highest  reierencea  Write  for  the  cata- 
ogne.  J.  B.  FINE,  Head  Haater,  Prlnceto  ,  N.  J. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  18  and  16  West  86th  at.. 
New  York  City.  Re-opens  September  29th  Thorongh  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Kindergarten  tbrongh  College  Preparatory.  Miss 
Catherine  Aiken's  Method  of  Concentrated  Attention  In  Mind 
Training  a  special  feature;  also  conversation.l  French  and 
German.  Home  and  Chaperonagt  for  special  students.  Kinder¬ 
garten  In  Frrncb  and  English  le-opena  October  ISth. 


UNION  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY  ® 

Pittsburg,  Pqj  Toronto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  Laj  New 
RDirMlPTniM  M  I  York,  N.  Y.;  WashitigUm,  D.  C.;  San  Franeiseo,  CaL: 

DKIUUCIUIN,  n.  J.  Chicago,  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver, 

A  School  for  Boys — Prepares  for  College  or  Bust-  There  are  thousan^^of  filled  within  th« 

ness-A  Christian  Home  and  School.  appllc^ltrons®  to“uNiON  Traohrrs’ Aorh- 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1862,  is  beautifully  situated  _ oin.  Saltabnrg.  Pa. _ 

with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bniliilngs,  fine  urawwii  asm  mubisi  ran  n.ie.  m.um 

gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  re-  WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORK. 

flned,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 

surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  r  -nn.  ^"''V  "-I 

references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHiEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal.  *fi5lnd^ou“f^adI“."by"?e*tl!i?Su^ 

Fall  Term  begins  September  2B.  rfsaemmlSm^rNo^yKrolr'^ 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy."  BI<IJINKOO,#B«x8.0<HMonl  JiuwUon,Jijii8a. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAYS  WORK. 


®Boyt  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
'Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  aeUlng 
IK  dos.  Packages  of  Blotne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  ynnr  fall  address  by  return  m.ii  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  poet-pold,  and 
—  No  money  reoulred. 

BIiVINK  0O.#B«»x8.0<HMor(l  JtUMKloniJijMa. 
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Sweetness  and  Light 

Put  a  pill  in  the  pulpit  if  you  want  practical 
preaching  for  the  physical  man  ;  then  put  the 
pill  in  the  pillory  if  it  does  not  practise  what  it 
preaches.  There’s  a  whole  gospel  in  Ayer’s 
Sugar  Ck>ated  PUls ;  a  “  gospel  of  sweetness 
and  light.”  People  used  to  value  their  physic, 
as  they  did  their  religion,— by  its  bitterness. 
The  more  bitter  the  dose  the  better  the  doctor. 
We’ve  got  over  that.  We  take  “sugar  in  oms”— 
gospel  or  physio — ^now-a-days.  It’s  possible  to 
please  and  to  purge  at  the  same  time.  There 
may  be  power  in  a  pleasant  pilL  That  is  the 
gospel  of 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills. 

Uore  pill  particular!  in  Ayer’s  Curebook.  too  passes, 
tent  free.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MUSHROOM  LITERATURE. 

In  a  recent  Evangelist  appeared  an  article 
on  Mushrooms  as  Food,  describing  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  four  or  five  species  which  from  their 
abundance  and  well  marked  characteristics 
seemed  likely  to  prove  most  available  as  food 
to  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  mushrooms.  A 
few  words  now  on  the  literature  of  the  subject 
may  not  prove  out  of  place,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  useful  to  any  who  have  discovered  by 
searching  for  the  species  described  in  the  former 
article,  what  a  multitude  of  fungi  the  woods 
and  fields  contain,  a  multitude  which  to  an 
untrained  eye  seem  in  general  to  resemble  each 
other  closely,  and  to  make  the  certain  identifi¬ 
cation  of  any  one  species  a  diflScult  task.  The 
scientist  has,  however,  applied  his  touchstone 
here  as  in  the  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
and  has  discovered  in  this  seemingly  confused 
multitude  of  strange  forms,  the  order  and  law 
which  reign  throughout  nature ;  as  a  result  of 
his  labor,  families,  genera  and  species  have 
been  established,  described  and  named,  and  the 
student  furnished  with  convenient  pigeon  holes 
in  which  to  store  his  various  fungous  friends. 

By  a  study  of  the  literature  now  available  to 
any  lover  of  mushrooms,  even  by  a  slight  study 
of  some  of  it,  much  can  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  detection  of  real  resemblances  on  the  one 
hand,  and  well  marked  differences  on  the  other, 
and  soon  the  commoner  mushrooms  the  student 
meets  in  his  walks,  or  discovers  Jin  his  search, 
fall  naturally  into  well  defined  groups,  in  some 
of  which,  at  any  rate,  he  will  soon  feel  at  home 
and  at  liberty  to  select  freely  for  the  table. 

The  student’s  ability  to  detect  the  family  re¬ 
semblances  and  differences,  and  the  still  slighter 
differences  which  divide  the  genera  and  species, 
will  depend  largely  of  course,  on  the  amount  of 
botanical  training  he  has  had.  Any  one  who 
has  used  a  botanical  key,  for  instance,  and  can 
analyze  and  identify  a  golden  rod  or  a  fern,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  three 
species  of  inky-juice  mushrooms  from  merely  a 
verbal  description,  but  fortunately  for  those  of 
us  who  have  had  no  experience  in  such  work, 
there  are  books  with  colored  plates  where  the 
colors,  markings,  shape  of  the  gills  and  other 
important  features  strike  the  eye  nearly  as  forci¬ 
bly  as  they  do  in  the  specimens  themselves. 
There  are  many  mushrooms,  moreover,  so  well 
marked  that  from  the  study  of  even  a  poor  plate, 
the  student  is  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  species  in  question.  Such  mushroums  are 
the  shaggy-mane,  the  largest  of  the  inky-juice 
mushrooms,  and  the  morel,  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  delicate  mushrooms. 

The  most  attractive  book  for  a  beginner,  and 
the  one  whose  publication  has  done  most  to  cre¬ 
ate  popular  interest  in  mushrooms  is  Hamilton 
Gibson’s  Our  Edible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  style,  whether  he  is 
handling  pen  or  pencil,  insures  for  this  book, 
text  and  illustrations  of  equal  interest  and 
merit  The  introduction  contains  general  in¬ 
structions  to  a  beginner,  and  very  wholesome 
advice  calculated  to  leave  in  the  reader’s  mind 
the  proper  admixture  of  caution  and  confidence. 
Mr.  Gibson  always  takes  his  readers  by  the 
hand,  and  hie  heartiness  and  frankness  inspires 
the  very  confidence  which  is  needed  after  an 
inspection  of  the  grewsome  death’s  head  which 
adorns  the  frontispiece.  The  chief  fault,  and 
this  will  be  a  fault  to  only  a  few  of  hie  readers, 
is  the  unsystematic  arrangement  of  the  text. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
leading  families  of  mushrooms,  but  the  diffuse 
style  which  is  Mr.  Gibson’s  charm,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  important 
points  to  be  remembered.  There  are  colored 
plates  of  nearly  forty  species,  about  thirty  of 
which  are  edible,  so  that  familiarity  with  all 
the  species  described  will  satisfy  the  majority 
of  mushroom  lovers. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  book,  however, 


(17.50)  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 
We  can  consult  it,  however,  in  our  public  libra¬ 
ries  or  perhaps  on  a  friend’s  table. 

A  far  cheaper  book,  and  one  whose  plates  are 
nearly  as  good  as  Gibson’s  is  for  sale  by  the 
Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Company  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  The  text  of  this  work, 
Michael’s  Fuhrer  fur  Pilzfrende,  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  German,  but  if  we  can  remember  that 
“esobar”  under  one  plate  means  edible,  and 
“ungeniessbar’’  and  “giftig”  mean  inedible 
and  poisonous,  we  can  use  the  illustrations  to 
satisfy  our  doubts  in  many  cases.  There  are 
about  fifty  plates,  and  most  of  the  species  illus¬ 
trated  are  found  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  other  works  with  colored  plates, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  limited  sup¬ 
ply  which  was  published  are  not  now  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  One  is  by  the  pioneer  in  the  field  in 
this  country,  Mr.  J.  A.  Palmer,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Prang  of  Boston.  It  was  published 
when  a  mushroom  lover  was  a  rare  and  enter¬ 
prising  genius,  and  the  edition  is  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  exhausted. 

The  other  is  Mr.  Peck’s  report,  published  in 
1896,  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The  price  of 
the  work  is  <1.75,  and  though  the  edition  is 
likely  soon  to  be  exhausted  another  will  possi¬ 
bly  be  issued,  if  there  is  demand  for  it.  The 
work  contains  plates  of  sixty  three  edible  spe¬ 
cies.  Another  Government  publication  ^with 
colored  plates  was  issued  some  time  ago  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  were  several 
bulletins  issued,  containing  plates  of  poisonous 
and  edible  species,  but  the  coloring  was  by  no 
means  good,  and  is  likely  to  confuse  the  student. 

Most  of  the  works  I  have  already  mentioned 
select  the  commoner  species  indiscriminately, 
and  publish  plates  which  will  serve  primarily  as  a 
guide  to  the  eye;  they  do  not  attempt  to  cover 
anything  but  the  merest  fraction  of  the  whole 
field,  and  give  very  slight  assistance,  if  the 
mushrooms  the  student  finds  do  not  happen  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  illustrator.  To  those 
who  desire  to  go  further  in  the  study  of  mush¬ 
rooms  we  can  heartily  recommend  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  same  Cambridge  Botanical 
Supply  Company  mentioned  above,  comprising 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Peck  in  the 
Country  Gentleman.  In  this  pamphlet,  which 
is  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  not 
only  are  certain  of  the  common  species  described, 
but  a  synopsis  is  given  in  a  clear  though  neces¬ 
sarily  brief  fashion  of  the  whole  field,  so  that 


any  of  the  fungous  growths  likely  to  attract  the 
student’s  attention,  can  be  run  down  as  far  as 
the  family  and  in  most  cases  to  the  genus  to 
which  they  belong.  The  keys  by  which  this 
result  is  obtained  are  simple  and  can  be  used  by 
anyone  who  has  had  the  least  experience  in 
botanical  study.  By  the  use  of  this  little 
pamphlet  the  foundations  can  readily  be  laid  for 
a  more  systematic  study  of  our  mushrooms,  and 
when  the  student  outgrows  this  work,  he  is  ready 
for  more  scientific  treatises.  There  have  been 
also  written  by  Mr.  Peck  and  published  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  monographs  on  certain  im¬ 
portant  genera.  Boletus  Lactarius,  Lepiota, 
etc.,  which  are  of  immense  importance  to  the 
advanced  student  of  mushrooms. 

But  better  than  the  inspection  of  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  colored  plate  is  the  society,  if  only  for  an 
hour,  of  some  more  advanced  student  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  There  must  be  by  this  time  in  most  of 
the  larger  towns  in  the  East,  and  wherever  Ger¬ 
mans  have  settled  in  the  West,  an  advance  guard 
of  mushroom  lovers,  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  help  a  beginner.  In  Boston  a  society  has 
been  formed  of  all  who  are  interested  in  fungi, 
and  their  weekly  exhibitions  during  the  summer 
and  the  fall,  are  always  attended  by  interested 
visitors,  many  of  whom  attest  by  the  use  of 
note  books  and  pencil  their  determination  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
This  country  is  still  far  behind  the  Continent  in 
its  use  of  fungi  as  food,  but  the  rapid  increase 
of  literature,  and  the  growth  of  such  a  society 
as  the  Boston  Mycological  Club  is  evidence  that 
people  are  rapidly  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  an  interest  from  which  a  widely  diffused 
familiarity  with  the  common  species  will  be  the 
natural  result. 


THE  OPEN  BIBLE. 

So  far  as,  and  so  long  as  England  remains 
true  to  that  simple,  unadulterated  word  of  God 
which  has  been  purchased  for  us  by  the  misery 
of  exiles  and  the  blood  of  martyrs;  so  far  and 
so  long  as  she  stands  fast  in  the  freedom  where¬ 
with  God  has  made  her  free,  and  is  not  again 
entangled  with  the  yoke  of  bondage — so  far  and 
BO  long  as  she  refuses  to  be  either  driven  into 
indifference  by  disgust  or  seduced  into  delusion 
by  false  religion;  so  far  and  so  long  will  she 
maintain  the  honor  of  this  great  people.  All 
else — call  itself  by  what  sounding  name  it  will — 
will  prove  to  be  but  booming  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal.  Let  England  cling  to  her  open  Bible, 
let  her  learn  from  it  the  broad  truths  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  and  be  faithful  to  them ;  let 
her  teach  it  to  her  children,  and  her  children  to 
their  children,  and  their  children  to  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  then  no  wind  that  blows,  no 
storm  that  beats,  will  shake  her  invincible 
foundations,  for  she  will  be  founded  upon  a  rock ! 
But  let  her  apostatize  from  its  pure  lessons  into 
humanity  invented  falsities,  and  I  would  not 
give  fifty  years’  purchase  either  for  her  great¬ 
ness  or  for  the  stability  of  her  Church. — Dean 
Farrar. 
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ELDER  BAER  DEFINES  ENDEAYOR. 

Boston.  September  27, 1887. 

To  The  Editor  or  The  Evanoedist: 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  beard  several  speak  about 
the  “undeDominational”  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  In  the  early  days  it  was  often  spoken 
of,  and  we  had  hoped  that,  as  the  true  principles 
of  Christian  Endeavor  became  better  known, 
the  term  would  cease  to  be  applied  to  Christian 
Endeavor.  Now  I  am  wondering  that  what 
seems  so  plain  to  us  here  is  not  as  fully  under¬ 
stood  in  every  community  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Why  is  it  that  after  sixteen  years  of  blessed 
history  the  term  undenominational  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  connection  with  Christian  Endeavor? 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  local  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  first  a  denominational  society.  For 
example,  the  one  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Boston.  Our  society  does  not  “be¬ 
long”  to  any  other  church  or  any  other  denom¬ 
ination  than  the  Presbyterian,  nor  does  it 
“belong”  to  any  organization  outside  of  our 
own  church.  But  we  do  belong  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  we  are  Presbyterians. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  is  pastor  of  the 
society,  as  he  is  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  church’s  work.  As  I  have 
intimated,  ours  is  a  Presbyterian  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  I  speak  the  truth  when 
I  say  our  society  is  not  undenominational ;  and 
if  there  were  any  tendency  toward  undenomina- 
tionalism,  our  pastor  and  session  would  be  heard 
from  in  no  uncertain  way. 

Our  local  society,  as  long  as  it  is  loyal  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  principles,  cannot,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  anything  but  a 
denominational  society.  We  members  are  indi¬ 
vidually  pledged  to  be  loyal  to  our  own  church. 
Not  to  the  People’s  Temple  across  the  street, 
not  to  the  Berkeley  Temple  only  a  few  blocks 
from  us,  but  to  our  own  church,  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian. 

In  each  of  the  other  churches  I  have  referred 
to  there  are  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  One 
of  them  is  a  Methodist  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  the  other  a  Congregational  Christian 
Endeavor  Society — each  a  denominational  society 
— not  undenominational.  True,  we  members 
get  together  sometimes  in  Christian  Endeavor 
conventions,  local,  State,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national,  and  enjoy  blessed  fellowship ;  but  that 
doesn’t  make  us  undenomintianoal  societies  nor 
undenominational  conventions— not  a  bit  of  it ; 
it  does  give  us  inter  (get  the  right  word  now) 
— it  does  give  us  infer,  intkb,  INXERdenomina- 
tional  fellowship. 

Again  I  say  that  each  local  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  is  denominational ;  the  world¬ 
wide  movement  is  interdenominational;  there  is 
no  place  for  the  word  undenominational  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Let  us  exter¬ 
minate  it. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  some  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  speaker,  who  really  ought  to  know  bet 
ter,  use  the  term  “undenominational,”  and  pic¬ 
ture  the  death  of  the  denomination.  Well,  I 
am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  I 
always  feel  my  limitations  at  such  times,  for  my 
vision  in  its  less  extensive  sweep  never  takes  in 
any  such  possibility.  Because  there  would  have 
to  be  a  complete  reorganization  of  Christian 
Endeavor  principles,  if  Christian  Endeavor  is 
to  destroy  denominations,  and  become  unde¬ 
nominational.  Each  Endeavorer  is  pledged  to 
his  own  church,  remember,  and  as  long  as  that 
is  true,  Christian  Endeavor  can  take  no  steps 
without  its  church’s  leadership,  and  each  church 
will  have  to  give  up  its  denominational  afiBlia- 
tion  before  Christian  Endeavor  can  be  unde¬ 
nominational.  We  have  to-day  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  conventions  the  beet  example  I 
know  of  spiritual  interdenominational  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  I  like  it,  and  believe' in  it,  and  praise 
the  Lord  for  it,  and  want  more  of  it ;  but  at  the 


same  time  I  never  expect  to  see  undenomina- 
tionaliem  promoted  by  Christian  Endeavor  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  don’t,  and  1  want  to  be  put  on  record 
as  saying  so.  too. 

So  let  us  have  a  general  shaking  up  on  this 
matter.  Let  us  get  thoroughly'’right  ourselves. 
Ask  God  to  keep  us  from  making  mistakes,  or 
leading  otners  to  make  mistakes,  and  I,  for  one, 
want  to  raise  my  voice  as  loudly  as  I  can  for  the 
principles  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  have 
taught,  and  are  teaching  me  to  become  a  more 
loyal  Presbyterian,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
me  that  Presbyterians  have  not  a  monopoly  of 
the  grace  of  God,  aud  that  I  can  gain  inspira¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  by  gathering  with  other 
children  of  God’s  from  other  folds.  Yea  I  I  am 
a  Presbyterian.  Christian  Endeavor  makes  me 
more  so ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly  I  am  first  of  all 
a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  bow 
to  him  as  my  Leader  and  King. 

John  Willis  Baer. 


MR.  MILLS  TO  PREACH  IN  MUSIC  HALL. 

The  Independent  notes  the  proceedings  of  the  I 
National  Unitarian  Conference,  at  Saratoga,  a 
few  days  since.  The  address  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills  was,  of  course,  a  special  feature.  His 
theme  was  “The  Mission  of  the  Multitude”  : 

He  declared  that  the  multitude  were  like 
sheep,  widely  scattered  and  without  a  shepherd, 
and  needed  to  be  called  together,  and  the  great 
question  was,  how  the  masses  could  be  inspired 
with  trust  in  God  and  love  to  man.  He  held 
that  the  whole  system  of  dogmatism  and  priest¬ 
craft,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  doomed  and 
must  go,  and  that  an  inspirational  religion  must 
take  its  place.  In  order  to  establish  it  there 
must  be  three  things — a  great  thought,  a  great 
personality,  and  a  great  occasion.  The  great 
thought  he  thus  outlined : 

“Absolute  faith  that  justifies  not  only  the 
right,  but  also  seeming  evil ;  unbounded  hope 
that  sees  health  emerge  from  all  corruption ;  un¬ 
limited  love  that  solves  all  individual  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  ’  ’  . 

The  great  personality  must  be'one  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  “He  is  religion.”  Both  orthodoxy 
and  liberalism  have  failed  to  be  religious.  A 
popular  religious  movement  can  be  sustained 
only  on  a  basis  of  sympathy  and  love.  As  to  the 
great  occasion  he  held  that  it  is  already  upon 
us.  It  is  the  day  of  democracy,  aod  whoever 
makes  a  religion  out  of  democracy  will  move  the 
world. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  calls  it  “a  new 
revival,”  that  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  is  to 
preach  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  He  is  glad 
that  people  cannot  exactly  tell  what  denomina 
tion  he  belongs  to.  He  does  not  speak  for  Pres¬ 
byterians  or  Catholics  or  Unitarians.  He  is 
simply,  says  Dr.  Hale,  one  “whom  people  know 
as  a  consecrated  man,”  as  well  as  “an  eloquent 
speaker,  ”  and  “a  man  of  the  people.  ”  What 
he  will  preach  may  not  be  all  he  has  preached, 
but  it  will  be  for  God  and  righteousness,  and 
more  positive  in  faith  than  much  that  the  Music 
Hall  has  heard  in  the  last  fifty  years,  since  The¬ 
odore  Parker  first  occupied  its  platform. 


TTS8TIMONT. 

The  witness  of  one’s  own  personal  conviction 
and  experience  is  the  strongest  weapon*  that  a 
Christian  can  use.  I  do  not  despise*  the'place 
of  reasoning,  but  arguments  do'not  often  change 
opinions;  they  never  change  hearts.  Logic  and 
controversial  discoursing  may  prepare'the  way  of 
the  Lord,  but  it  is  in  the  wilderness.  But  when 
a  man  calls  aloud,  “Come  aud  hear,  all  ye,  and 
I  will  declare  what  God  hath  done  for'mysoul;” 
or  when  he  tells  his  brother.  “We  have  found 
the  Messias;”  or  when  he  sticks  to,  “One  thing 
I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see,” 
it  is  difficult  for  anybody  to  resist,  and  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anybody  to  answer  that  way  of  testifying. 

It  is  a  way  that  we  can  all  adopt  if  we  will. 
Christian  men  and  women  can  all  say  that.  1 
do  not  forget  that  there  are  indirect  ways  of 
spreading  the  Gospel.  Some  of  you  think  that 
you  do  enough  when  you  give  your  money  and 
your  interest  in  order  to  help  these.  You  can 
buy  a  substitute  in  the  militia,  but  you  cannot 
buy  a  substitute  in  Christ’s  service.  You  have 
each  some  congregation  to  which  you  can  speak, 


if  it  is  no  bigger  than  Paul’s;  namely,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.  What  talks  they  would  have  in 
their  lodging  as  they  plaited  the  wisps  of  black 
hair  into  rough  cloth  and  stitched  the  strips 
into  tents!  Aquila  was  not  a  Christian  when 
Paul  picked  him  up,  but  he  became  one  very 
soon ;  and  it  was  the  preaching  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  amid  the  dust,  that  made  him  one.  If 
we  want  to  speak  about  Christ  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  people  to  speak  to.  “Ye  are  my  wit¬ 
nesses,  saith  the  Lord.” — Alexander  Maclaren. 


A  LONG  LIFE. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden,  who  died  last  month  in  Eng¬ 
land,  attained  his  ninety-first  year,  an  exploit 
which  has  attracted  the  more  attention  because 
hie  old  age  was  laborious,  useful,  and  edifying, 
and  because  he  was  a  delicate  man  with  a  sys¬ 
tem.  He  set  out  comparatively  early  in  life  to 
live  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  matter  of  exer¬ 
cise  hie  rule  was  to  spend  at  least  two  hours  a 
day  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  told  of  him  thaton 
first  going  to  work  in  his  youth  he  agreed  with 
his  employer  that  instead  of  having  a  yearly 
vacation,  he  should  have  an  hour  every  after¬ 
noon  in  which  to  take  a  walk.  In  the  use  of 
alcohol  he  was  decidedly  abstemious,  yet  not  a 
total  abstainer,  and  be  smoked  tobacco  mider- 
ately.  In  diet  his  chief  peculiarity  was  that  he 
avoided  bread,  thinking  it  undesirable  food  for 
a  person  who  wished  to  live  long,  because  of  its 
excessive  starch iness  and  the  amount  of  earthy 
I  matter  that  it  left  in  the  system.  Hie  chief 
i  foods  in  his  later  years  were  meats,  soups,  and 
fruits.  He  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  for  break¬ 
fast  he  ate  a  baked  apple,  an  orange,  about 
twenty  grapes,  and  a  biscuit  made  of  bananas; 
for  midday  dinner  about  three  ounces  of  beef  or 
mutton,  and  sometimes  a  half  cupful  of  soup. 
When  he  ate  fish,  he  took  less  meat.  His  supper 
was  like  hie  breakfast.  He  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  precise  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  he 
took,  yet  he  was  not  a  man  who  lived  in  a  glass 
case  or  by  invariable  rules,  for  he  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when 
over  eighty  years  old  he  saw  the  seesions  out  at 
two,  tlnee,  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  From 
what  is  recorded  of  bis  gastronomical  prefer¬ 
ences,  it  may  be  surmised  that  be  would  have 
made  a  congenial  table  companion  for  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  One  of  the  habits  favorable  to  longevity  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Sir  Isaac  Holden 
is  to  live  within  your  income.  It  was  not  the 
four  kinds  of  bread  that  he  used  to  eat  at  break¬ 
fast  that  cut  off  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  debt. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  any  statis¬ 
tician  could  compute  it,  by  how  much  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  the  present  generation  in  this  country 
has  been  shortened  by  the  financial  worries  of 
the  last  four  years. — Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  met  at  Shorts- 
ville,  New  York,  September  27th,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson, 
founded  on  Phil.  i.  21.  Rev.  Howard  Cornell 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Hough 
and  Elder  William  H.  Poster  of  Canandaigua 
temporary  clerks.  Samuel  G.  Palmer,  eon  of 
Rev.  Or.  Palmer  of  Penn  Yan,  was  taken  under 
care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  He  is  a  senior  in  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Revs.  E.  H.  Dickinson  and  A.  B.  Tem¬ 
ple  reported  as  Commissioners  to  that  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  Theodore  S.  Hubbard  was  reelected 
Commissioner  to  the  Seminary  for  three  years. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Porter  presented  the  report  from  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Rev  J.  W.  Jacks  presented  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Education,  Rev.  N.  B.  Renick,  D.D., 
Church  Erection,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief.  The  following  delegates  to 
Synod  were  elected :  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  B.  Temple, 
E.  H.  Dickinson,  H.  A.  Porter,  H.  W.  Maier, 
and  Elders  R.  J.  Harford,  Bellona ;  Eli  A. 
Bronson,  Geneva;  John  Kirkparick,  Dresden; 
Peter  Wyckofif,  Romulus,  and  the  following  alter¬ 
nates:  Revs.  J.  Q.  Adame,  W.  S.  Carter,  J.  W. 
Jacks,  C.  H.  Lmter  and  Elders  W.  W.  Cole, 
Seneca  Falls;  C.  E.  Hamlin.  Naples;  Seymour 
Horton  and  E.  D.  Mead,  Phelps.  A  suitable 
minute  was  ^aced  on  the  records  in  view  of  the 
decease  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Niles.  The 
next  stated  meeting  is  to  be  at  Phelps. 

The  Presbytery  op  Cayuga  met  at  Aurora, 
September  28th.  The  opening  sermon  was 

f reached  by  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  A.  R. 

'ennell.  Rev.  E.  H.  Adriance  was  elected 
moderator  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Stuart  temporary 
clerk.  Licentiates  Hugh  Ivey  and  William  Tal- 
lock  were  examined  for  ordination  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  their  ordination,  October  4th. 
The  evening  session  was  occupied  with  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  Revs.  William  H.  Hubbard 
and  J.  Wilson  Brainard  discussed  Systematic 
Beneficence.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
examination  of  Candidates  H.  R.  Bates  and  J. 

B.  Funnell  with  a  view  to  their  licensure.  The 
overtures  were  answered  in  the  negative.  Rev. 
J.  Frederick  Fitschen,  Jr.,  was  elected  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  the  full  term, 
and  Elder  Charles  P.  Mosher  to  fill  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Elder  N.  Lan¬ 
sing  Zabriskie.  The  Seminary  at  Auburn  is 
starting  off  for  another  year  with  favoring  pros¬ 
pects,  over  a  hundred  students  being  in  attend¬ 
ance  with  considerable  additions  to  the  senior 
class.  The  appeal  of  the  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Presbyteries  for  additional  contribu 
tions  to  meet  the  increasing  current  expenses  of 
the  Seminary  was  pressed  u^n  the  attention  of 
the  Presbytery.  The  committee  on  Ministerial 
Relief  recommended  aid  for  the  needy  cases  in 
the  bounds  of  Presbytery  and  reported  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Pease,  one  of  our  early  missionaries. 
The  Presbytery  bad  a  delightful  session  in  the 
old  historic  church  by  the  lake,  where  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler  was  brought  up  and  Dr.  Salem  Town  was  an 
esteemed  Elder  for  nearly  forty  years.  Pastor 
Schloeser  and  his  people  led  by  that  constant 
benefactor  of  the  church,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan, 
did  everything  that  was  required  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  Presbytery.  Delegates  to 
Synod  were  elected  as  follows :  Ministers :  Hen^ 
Schlosser,  Edward  H.  Adriance,  Oliver  X. 
Mather,  Alvin  R.  Pennell;  Elders:  E.  P.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Ithaca;  W.  J.  Donovan,  Weedsport;  C.  P. 
Mosher,  Auburn;  William  H.  Van  Sickle,  Union 
Springs;  Alternates:  J.  Frederick  Fitschen,  Jr., 
Wallace  B.  Lucas,  D.D.,  J.  Wilson  Brainard, 
Frederick  W.  Palmer,  G.  L.  Ferris,  King’s 
Perry ;  H.  H,  Penn,  Port  Byron ;  David  Price, 
King’s  Ferry ;  John  Young,  Mapleton. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  op  Utica — The  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica  was  held  Septem¬ 
ber  ^th,  28th,  in  the  thriving  village  of  Ver¬ 
non,  in  the  heart  of  Oneida  County.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  unusually  pleasant  one  even  for  this 
body  which  is  eminently  characterized  by 
bro&erly  feeling.  Pastor  Brockway  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  gave  unstinted  hospitality  to  the  Presbytery. 
At  a  special  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Petrie  was  examined  for  ordination 
to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  the  examination  was 
well  sustained.  The  ordination  services  were 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
stated  meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  sermon,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Terry,  the  retiring  moderator,  hrom 
the  words:  “And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was 
lily-work,’’  (1  Kings  vii.  22),  exemplified  its 
own  central  thought  of  the  combination  of  beauty 
with  strength.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie,  father  of 


the  candidate,  fitly  offered  the  ordaining  prayer. 
The  newly  ordain^  ministoi  is  in  charge  of  our 
church  at  Turin.  This  church,  by  the  way, 
formerly  associated  with  that  at  Lyon’s  Falls, 
has  become  self-supporting.  Rev.  George  K. 
Fraser  was  elected  moderator  and  Rev.  E.  C. 
Petrie  temporary  clerk.  The  devotional  hour  on 
Tuesday  morning,  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Will 
iam  C.  Taylor,  gave  a  spiritual  uplift  that  was 
not  lost  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
usual  routine  business  was  transacted.  The 
church  edifice  at  Old  Forge  was  reported  as 
nearly  ready  for  dedication.  A  minute  was 
adopted  in  memory  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Crocker. 
Following  a  stirring  address  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell  on  the  conversion  of  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Finney,  a  sufficient  sum  was  contributed  to 
secure  a  suitable  headstone  to  mark  the  now 
neg:lected  grave  of  “Father  Nash,’’  who  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  the  great 
evangelist.  Rev.  David  I.  Biggar  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  Delegatee 
to  Synod  were  chosen.  Ministers:  T.  J.  Brown, 
8.  T.  Stafford,  F.  W.  West,  J.  C.  Ball,  C.  W. 
Hawley,  W.  C.  Spicer,  R.  C.  Hallock.  Elders: 

J.  C.  McLean,  G.  C.  Schrader,  C.  A.  Ball,  J. 

Morse,  G.  G.  Marsh,  J.  Dickinson,  C.  B. 
Cowles.  The  evening  services  drew  a  large 
audience  to  listen  to  the  stirring  and  helpful 
addresses  by  Dr.  Hallock,  on  “The  Mission  of 
Christian  Endeavor  to  the  Twentieth  Century;’’ 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ball,  on  “The  Value  of  the 
Unit;’’  and  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Spicer,  on  “The 
Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Young.’’  Presbytery 
adjourned  with  extremely  pleasant  memories  of 
Vernon  and  its  people.  O.  A.  K. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Mexico, 
New  York,  September  20th,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Matthew  Gaffney.  Rev. 
John  E.  Beecher  was  elected  moderator,  Milton 

K.  Merwin  was  received  from  and  Mr.  Edward 

C.  Petrie  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Utica,  each  as  a  licentiate.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Syracuse,  April  11th,  1898,  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Pompey,  October  5th,  1897,  at  10  A.M.  The 
delegates  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  are:  Minis¬ 
ters — Principals,  Edward  A.  McMaster,  Silas  E. 
Persons,  Cyrus  P.  Osborne,  Matthew  Gaffney, 
George  Nicholls,  Frederick  C.  Suits  and  H. 
Grant  Person;  alternates,  Albert  J.  Abeel,  Isaac 
Swift,  James  L.  Jewell,  John  C.  Mead,  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Stearns,  Hugh  W.  Jones  anJ  Henry 
H.  Lipes.  Elders— Principals,  E.  G.  Walker, 
John  1.  Andrews,  James  L.  Voorhees.  Alfred 
E.  Root,  Ernest  W.  Rice,  Dwight  H.  Foster  and 
Chauncey  W.  Clark;  alternates,  Edward  A. 
Haynes,  William  Austin,  William  H.  Garland, 
Joel  Northrop,  Charles  E.  Waterbury,  Charles 
E.  Perkins  and  William  Moody. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Albany. — Under  the  earnest,  practical  preach¬ 
ing  of  their  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hal- 
lenbeck,  the  Third  Church  is  growing  and  pros 
paring.  During  the  summer  a  renovation  of  the 
interior  has  taken  place — a  retinting  of  the 
walls,  new  backs  to  the  pews,  new  carpet  and 
cushions,  new  incandescent  gas  lights,  etc.  At 
the  reopening,  Mr.  Hallenbeck  preached  on 
“The  Mission  of  the  Church,’’  and  “God’s 
Message  for  the  Entering  In.’’  Not  only  Epis¬ 
copalians  but  other  Christians  have  lately  been 
edified  by  the  preaching,  in  All  Saint’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  of  Bishop  Talbot  and  Canon  Gore  of  Eng 
land — sermons  of  spiritual  strength  and  breadth 
overfiowing  most  denominational  bounds.  Canon 
Gore  also  conducted  a  three  days’  “retreat’’  for 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  preaching  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  W.  H.  C. 

Lyons. — On  October  12th,  Mr.  Amos  Thomson 
Harrington  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  Gospel  min 
istry.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  Presbytery  he 
pas^  a  most  creditable  examination,  and  won 
the  confidence  of  all  the  brethren.  The  Rev.  V. 
N.  Yergin  of  Clyde,  has  been  invited  to  preach 
the  sermon.  Rev.  Charles  Ray  of  Marion,  to 
offer  the  prayer,  and  Dr.  Ostrander,  the  candi¬ 
date’s  pastor,  to  deliver  the  charge. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  met  at  Huron, 
September  21et.  Rev.  H.  B.  Mayo  was  chosen 
mc^erator  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Cameron,  temporary 
clerk.  Rev.  John  A.  Black  was  received  from 
the  ftesbytery  of  Buffalo.  Rev.  H.  B.  Steven¬ 
son  was  reelected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary.  Revs.  L.  A.  Ostrander.  V.  N.  Yergin, 
and  J.  A.  Black,  with  Elders  Smith  Wood,  S. 
S.  Pierson  and  F.  W.  Griffith  were  chosen  dele 
gates  to  Synod.  The  first  overture  from  General 
Assembly  on  Duties  of  Sessions  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  while  that  relating  to  Deacons 
and  Trustees  was  negatived.  Pr^bytery  ad 
journed  to  meet  at  Lyons,  October  l'2tb,  for  the 
purpose  of  ordaining  Licentiate  Amos  T.  Har¬ 
rington  as  an  evangelist.  H.  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 

Sarioiu  Basalts  Sometimas  Follow  Its 
Bxeasslva  Usa. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger ;  moreover  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end 
the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walla  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  infiammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Uarlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia)  an 
excellent  pr^aration  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges,  very  pleasant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest 
the  food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  nas 
time  to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and 
nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appe¬ 
tite,  increase  desh  and  strengthen  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic, 
but  intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and 
weakness  and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any 
stomach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at 
50cte.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Presbyteby  of  Troy  met  in  the  Silliman 
Memorial  Church,  Cchoes,  S^tomber  27tb,  and 
elected  Rev.  Hector  Hall,  D.D.,  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wie,  temporary  clerk.  In 
a  few  graceful  words.  Elder  Horace  B.  Silliman 
extended  a  welcome  to  the  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Charles 

D.  Kellogg,  made  a  fitting  response.  Since  the 
last  paeeting  of  Presbytery,  Rev.  James  N. 
Crocker,  D.D.,  of  the  Preeb^ry  of  Albany  has 
gone  home  to  hie  reward.  A  minute  was 
adopted,  setting  forth  his  valuable  services  to 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Synod,  and  to  the 
feeble  churches  in  our  own  borders.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  Ist,  Dr.  William  M.  Johnson  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in  Cohoes, 
and  Presbytery  put  on  record  its  congratulations 
and  benediction  on  such  a  long  continued, 
happy,  and  fruitful  union.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Armenian  mission  in  Troy  intro¬ 
duced  to  I^esbytory  Rev.  Martin  Ignatius,  who 
has  been  secured  to  preach  to  the  Armenians  in 
that  city  in  their  own  language.  The  churches 
were  urged  to  support  this  valuable  mission 
with  their  subscriptions.  Delegates  to  Synod 
are:  Ministers:  Donald  MacGregor  and  Dr. 
William  Reed,  Charles  B.  Atwood,  Charles  H. 
Van  Wie,  Joseph  P.  White,  John  J.  Hen¬ 
ning,  Obadiah  C.  Auringer.  Ruling  Elders: 
Mallory  D.  Schoonmaker,  Alexander  William¬ 
son,  Frederick  T.  Platt  and  William  H.  Hollis¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  John  O.  Wing,  George  W.  Eddy, 
Horace  B.  Silliman.  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Hinds 
presented  a  request  for  the  dissolution  of  his 
pastoral  relation  with  the  Ninth  Church  of  Troy 
“in  the  interest  of  peace  and  quietness  and  his 
continued  success  as  a  minister  of  Christ.” 
The  Commissioners  from  the  conspregational 
meeting  held  September  24th  were  heard,  and 
implorM  Presbytery  not  to  accept  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  protested  ap^ainst  his  taking  this  step, 
and  pledgra  him  their  loyal  support.  The  oppo- 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cared  by  Hall's  Catarrti  Core. 

F.  J.  OHKNBY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  andersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
basiness  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  oat 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  atrua^.  Wholesale  Draggists, Toledo.  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  a  Msbvih,  Wholesale  Draggists, 
Toledo.  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Care  is  taken  internaPy,  art  inir  directly 
npon  the  blood  and  mncons  sarfaces  of  the  sys'  em.  Price, 
7m!.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Draggists.  Testimonials  free. 
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sitioD  during  hie  succeaaful  minietry  of  six  and 
•  half  years  has  come  from  a  very  small  but 
influential  minority.  After  a  full  discussion 
in  the  Presbytery,  the  members  of  which  praised 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hinds  in  a  way  which  any 
minister  might  envy,  and  after  the  reference  of 
the  case  to  a  committee  which  reported  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  it  was  voted  not  to  accept  the  resig¬ 
nation,  and  Mr.  Hinds  was  urged  to  return  to 
his  flock.  In  addition  to  this  action  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  session  and 
members  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  present 
condition  and  the  future  administration  of  its 
affairs.  This  committee  is  to  report  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  on  October  11th.  Rev.  David 
F.  Williams  was  dismissed  to  the  Reformed 
Classis  of  Hudson.  Rev.  Qeorge  Fairlee  was 
reelected  a  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
The  place  of  the  spring  meeting  is  to  be 
Mechanicsville.  A.  H.  A. 

Rochester. — Word*  of  Appreciation. — Not 
quite  a  year  ago  the  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  in  a 
manifestly  providential. manner,  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rochester,  as  assistant  minister.  Dr.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  with  whom  Mr.  Elliott  had  been 
associated  in  evangelistic  work,  had  said  of 
him:  “His  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  his 
understanding  of  men,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  best  methods  of  work  in  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings,  all  make  him  a  strong  leader.  It  will  be  a 
blessing  to  any  church,  large  or  small,  or  to  any 
city  or  town,  if  Mr.  Elliott’s  services  could  be 
secured.  God  has  manifestly  put  his  seal  t^n 
his  ministry.’’  A  blessing,  indeed,  Mr.  Elli¬ 
ott’s  advent  in  the  Central  Church,  and  his 
identity  with  its  interests,  has  proved.  Not 
only  has  he  served  as  an  evangelist,  but  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  he  was  a  prominent  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  In  that 
capacity  he  wrought  at  the  South  in  Georgia 
and  Nashville,  acd  later  in  Minneapolis.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  means 
whereby  the  fine  Association  building  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  was  put  up.  Withal,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  lived  manifestly  near  God,  as  well  as  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  his  fellow  men.  He 
has  shown  himself  abundantly  qualified  for  the 
comparatively  new  function  of  Minister’s  Assist¬ 
ant.  E[is  geniality,  his  courtesy,  his  versatil¬ 
ity,  his  readiness  to  serve,  his  sympathy  with 
young  men,  his  physical  vigor,  and  above  all 
his  personal  consecration,  have  made  him  fill  a 
large  place  in  the  work  of  the  Central  Church 
and  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  The  pulpit  that 
hitherto  in  the  summer  months  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ablest  preachers  from  all  quarters 
of  the  country  was  filled,  with  great  acceptance, 
by  Mr.  Elliott.  He  abounds  in  good  words  and 
good  works,  that  constitute  a  later  of  love  that 
IS  telling  for  the  welfare  of  the  local  church  and 
the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

H.  H.  S. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbttert  of  Newton  held  its  autumn 
meeting  at  Stewartsville,  New  Jersey,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28tb  and  29th.  The  meeting  was  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  throughout.  Devotional 
services,  in  connection  with  addresses  on  vital 
Christian  themes,  were  a  marked  feature  of  its 
sessions.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  addition  to 
the  sermon  of  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev. 
S.  N.  Hutchison,  on  “The  Fatherhood  of  God,” 
the  Presbytery  listened  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Car¬ 
lisle,  D.D.,  who  spoke  on  “The  Sonship  of 
Believers,”  and  to  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Reinke,  on 
“The  Fellowship  of  Saints.”  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  there  were  three  addresses,  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery’s  own  Foreign  Missions^,  now  on  a  brief 
visit  to  this  country,  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Hardin,  on 
“Missions  in  Syria ;”  the  Rev.  J.  DeHart  Bruen, 
on  “The  Church’s  Work  in  our  own  Land  and 
among  our  own  People,  ”  and  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Umberger,  D.D.,  on  “The  Motive  Power  in 
Church  Work.”  On  Wednesday  morning,  a 
half  hour  was  given  to  conference  and  prayer, 
with  “Missions  and  the  Word,”  as  the  theme, 
Mr.  Hardin,  the  Presbytery’s  missionary,  giving 
more  of  his  experience  in  Syria.  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Chapman  brought  to 
hie  brethren  some  stirring  thoughts  on  “Trans 
formation,”  as  taught  in  Romans  xii.  2;  the 
Rev.  N.  P.  Crouse,  like  instruction  and  help  on 
“The  Sustaining  Power  of  Faith  in  God;”  the 
Rev.  William  Hollinshed.  on  “A  Life  Hid 
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From  Factory  to  Family. 


CASE  CONTAINS  100  Ban  SwMt  Home  Soap. 

10  Ban  While  Woollen  Soap.  4  Ban  Honor  Bright  Scouring  Soap. 

12  Packages  Boraxine.  18  Cakes  Finest  Toilet  Soaps. 

Perfume,  Cold  Cream,  Tooth-Powder,  Shaving  Soap. 
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Mote. — We  are  personally  acqnsintrd  with  Mr.  Larkin  cf  the  Soap  ManaractorlDer  Company  of  Bnffalo;  have  visited  their 
factory;  have  porchaaed  and  nsed  their  soaps  and  received  the  premiums  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  toirive  so  much  for  so  little  money.  The  Company  are  perfectly  reliable  — The  Evangeliet,  N.T. 


With  Christ  in  God;”  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Mc- 
Laury  on  “A  Christian  Home  Life.”  The  con¬ 
gregation  at  Stewartsville,  which  Pastor  Thom¬ 
son  has  served  so  faithfully  and  successfully  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  who  prepared  this 
spiritual  Minu,  shared  in  the  spread  feast  with 
the  Presbytery.  Ihe  reports  of  the  work  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  were  stimulating  and  en¬ 
couraging.  A  full  school  at  the  Presbytery’s 
Academy  at  Blairstown,  with  a  general  condi¬ 
tion  hopeful  and  cheering,  was  announced. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Bowen  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Boise;  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Church  of  Lafayette,  where  he  has  been  doing 
a  good  work  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  Rev.  William  Hollinshed,  after  a 
fruitful  service  at  Sparta,  for  nearly  six  years, 
as  stated  supply,  will  be  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  there  on  October  13th.  in  answer  to  a 
unanimous  and  most  hearty  call,  presented  by 
the  Sparta  people  at  this  meeting  of  the  Preeby 
tery.  The  overture  on  “Amendments  to  the 
Form  of  Government,”  sent  down  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  was  referred  to  an  able  Commit 
tee,  to  report  at  the  spring  meeting.  The 
Presbytery  will  hold  its  intermediate  meeting 
in  January,  1898.  at  the  First  Church  of  Oxford. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Reinke  was  the  moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  O.  H.  S.  Campbell,  D.D.,  and  Ruling 
Elder  D.  R.  Hull  were  the  Temporary  Clerks. 

C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Springfield. — The  Presbytery  of  Springfield 
held  its  fall  meeting  at  Petersburg,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  28th,  29tb.  It  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  Sabbath  school  institute  arranged  by 
Rev.  D.  G.  Carson,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  K.  Powell, 
State  Superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work, 
and  others.  The  regular  seseion  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Brown  of  Jacksonville.  Rev.  James  E. 
Rogers,  D.D.,  was  elected  moderator.  In  be¬ 
half  of  the  session.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Stevenson 
presented  a  gavel  made  from  wood  of  historic 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg.  The 
handle  was  made  of  wood  from  the  store  room 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  clerked  in  Old 
Salem,  the  pin  from  a  pile  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Old  Salem  mill,  and  the  bead  from  the 
original  Petersburg  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Presbytery  visited  the  site  of  Old  Salem  and 
held  a  short  service  on  the  spot  hallowed  by  the 
early  life  of  Lincoln.  Kev.  C.  M.  Brown  baa 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Monroe,  and 
Rev.  R.  F.  Lennington  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Mr.  John  W. 


Pressly  was  licensed  as  a  local  evangelist,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Blake  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  regular  licensure  and  examined  in  part. 
An  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  at  Green- 
view,  October  26th,  at  3  P.M.  to  complete  the 
examination  with  a  view  to  ordination.  A  peti¬ 
tion  signed  by  thirty  nine  residents  of  Pawnee 
was  presented  requesting  the  organization  of  a 
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“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. ' ' 


An  Investment  that  Pays  Big  Dividends 

Is  generally  attended  with  proportionate  risk.  This  announcement  is  intended  to 

reach  and  be  read  by 

$  (}hristian  People  Who  Want  to  Invest  in  a  Christian  Enterprise 

That  is  conducted  upon  Business  Principles,  and  that  will  mean  a  Good,  Substantial  profit  to  the  small 

investor  who  regards  safety  as  an  object. 


This  advertisement  could  be  headed  in  a  sensational  manner,  thus: 

$250.00  for  every  $100.00  invested, 

And  would  influence  many ;  but  the  man  or  woman  who  would  really  like  to  place  a  few  spare  dollars  in  hands  that  can  be 
trusted,  should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  accepting  extravagant  statements  as  a 
reliable  recommendation  for  honesty. 

The  Subscription  Book  Business  is  Always  Profitable  and  Always  Honorable. 

Think  of  the  vast  fortunes  made  by  the  Harper  Bros.,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  The  Century  Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  a 

dozen  or  so  other  ideal  successes. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EHENSION 

Is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  very  strict  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000,  of  which  $90,000  is  fully  paid  up,  and  $60,000  represents  treasury  stock. 

The  League  is  both  a  Christian  and  business  enterprise — Christian  in  purpose  and  business  in  so  far  as  sound  business 
principles  can  guarantee  its  success  without  recourse  to  “donations”  or  to  it  becoming  a  burden  upon  philanthropy. 

Its  official,  directorate  and  advisory  boards  are  composed  of  men  widely  and  highly  known  for  their  honor,  integrity, 
Christian  and  business  successes,  and  their  association  and  active  participation  in  this  undertaking  vouches  for  its  success. 


Literary  Prospectus  of  the  League  of  Religious  Extension, 

By  REV.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  Advisory  Board. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Leasrue. 

'I'HE  Lranae  has  been  formed  with  the  important  and  noble  pnrpose  of 
*  bringinK  to  the  people  eenerallT,  not  only  to  special  students,  bat  to 
all  cl  -sses  of  intelligent  readers,  a  Christian  Literature  which  will  be  so 
wise  and  timely  as  to  strengthen  and  enlighten  the  faith  which  in  many 
lives  of  late  years  has  been  weakened.  I  heartily  sympathize  with  this 
purpose  and  am  glad  to  coHtperate  in  the  larue  work  which  the  League 
desires  to  accomplish.  We  live  in  a  time  when  people  are  deluged  with 
products  of  the  press,  many  of  which  are  of  poor  quality,  and  some  of 
which  are  positively  hurtful  to  mind  and  soul.  The  perils  of  ignorance 
are  known  to  all  economists  and  statesmen  and  are  acknowledged  by  moral 
teachers  and  all  classes  of  popular  teachers,  hut  when  Iraorance  concerns 
anything  so  vital  to  individual  and  national  life  as  the  Text  Book  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  becomes  the  menace  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
to  the  institutions  of  popular  freedom.  It  may  he  true  that  the  wave  of 
American  infidelity  which  rose  so  high  twenty  years  ago,  has  largely  sub¬ 
sided,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  great  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
trained  in  Christian  homes,  chnrches  and  Sunday-schools,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  no  firm  Christian  faith.  And  there  are  still  greater  multi 
tudes  found  in  the  membership  of  our  chnrches  who  confess  a  deep,  and 
sometimps,  an  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  a 
whole.  The  Bihle  is  to  them  very  largely  a  sealed  book,  a  book  rail  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  mysteries,  and  almost  distasteful  to  them  in  large  parts  of  it, 
because  it  appears  to  them  ohscureor  unintelligible,  l^eymav  have  a 
general  faith  In  its  divine  ori^n  and  authority,  hut  if  asked  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  their  faith  they  would  in  many  cases  acknowledge  that  they  had 
received  the  Sacred  Voinme  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

It  is  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  League  of  Religions  Extension  to 
furnish  not  only  to  ministers,  Sunday  school  superintendents  and  teachers, 


but  to  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers,  just  what  men  need  to-day  to  corrob¬ 
orate  their  latent  faith  in  the  Soriptures,  to  dispel  the  mists  of  doubt  and 
olMcnrity,  and  to  fnrnish  a  rational  ground  for  a  faith  that  shall  give  peace 
and  spiritual  energy  to  the  soul.  The  battle  for  the  next  genera  ion  will 
be  waged,  as  in  the  last  generation  it  has  been  waged,  around  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Mr  Gladstone  has  said:  “There  is  a  banner  which  waves  and 
which  is  seen  to  wave  on  high  over  the  whole  of  the  field— the  widest  and 
by  far  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  world— on  which  is  being  fonght  out  the 
battle  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  battles  and  that  ultimately  may  be  found 
to  include  all  the  rest;  the  battle  of  belief  in  Christ.  Is  there,  or  is  there 
not,  one  great  and  special  revelation  of  ths  will  of  God  to  mankind  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  f*  We  believe  that  such  a  special  revela¬ 
tion  has  been  made  and  that  it  has  been  successfully  defended  against  all 
assaults.  In  a  large  sense,  toe  Bible  is  its  own  best  defense;  but  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible,  we  all  ne^  many  scholarly  helps;  we  require  the  clearest 
light  which  the  hand  of  patient  and  lifelong  research  is  able  to  bring  close 
to  the  sacred  pages.  In  a  way  more  thorough  and  wide  yeachiog  and  con¬ 
tinuous  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  followed  the  League  purposes  to 
give  to  the  people  what  will  stren^hen  their  confidence  that  God  himself 
has  spoken  in  a  peculiar  and  anoioritative  way  through  the  history  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible. 

The  Importance  ot  the  £ieague  tor  America. 

I  have  rrcently  returned  from  a  long  journey  in  Europe  and  the  Orient 
to  realize  more  profoundly  than  ever  before  the  strategic  position  of  our 
own  country  in  the  spiritual  battles  of  the  future.  Great  things  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  America,  not  only  by  farseeing  people  in  the  European  nations, 
but  also  by  those  who  represent  the  beginnings  of  Christendom  in  Asia. 
The  American  Republic,  as  it  has  often  been  clearly  shown,  was  fonnded 
upon  the  Bible.  It  has  been  made  strong  by  incorporating  into  its  institu- 
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tions  Biblical  precepts  and  ideas.  Our  people  are  so  placed  by  the  hand  of 
Gtod  that  if  true  to  bis  purposes  they  must  become  the  great  missionary 
nation  of  the  world.  If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  fails  or  falters  in  America, 
if  intelligent  faith  in  the  GosjmI  dies  out  in  our  own  land  or  is  devitalized, 
the  shock  and  subsidence  will  be  felt  disastrously  everywhere.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  Christian  preachers,  teachers,  leaders  and  the  ten  thousand 
readers  of  Christian  works,  is  desired  and  sought  for  in  the  present  effort 
which  has  already  been  commended  by  many  wise  Christian  men  who  per¬ 
ceive  its  timeliness  and  vital  importance. 

The  First  Work  ot  the  Leaiciie. 

The  first  issue  of  the  League  of  Religious  Extension  gives  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  purpose  and  its  ability  to  fill  American  libraries  with  works  of 
the  highest  degree  of  merit.  The  magnlficebt  volumes,  “The  People’s 
Bible  Histobt,"  wil  of  themselves,  when  widely  read,  strengthen  every 
pulpit  in  America,  reinvigorate  and  re-illuminate  the  faltering  or  dark- 
enea  faith  of  multitudes  and  give  not  only  peace,  but  vi^mr  and  triumph 
to  manv  Christian  lives.  This  work  represents  the  best  thought  and  the 
scholarly  toil  of  men  who  have  the  right  to  speak  for  the  church  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  This  great  book  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  John  Hall  as 
“unique  fascinating,  and  in  a  high  degree  instructive;’’  by  Dr  C.  H. 
Parkhurst  as  a  “very  thesaurus  of  English  knowledge;”  by  President 
Warren,  of  the  Bostoii  University,  as  a  work  “sure  to  be  a  treasured  pos¬ 


session  in  thousands  of  Christian  homes  ;”  by  the  New  York  Evangelist  as 
a  great  undertaking,  “will  give  light  where  light  is  needed;”  by  The 
Churchman  as  “comprehensive,  scholarly,  absorbingly  interesting,”  and 
“as  an  incentive  to  study  afresh  the  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world  ;” 
it  is  pronounced  by  The  Inter- Ocean  “one  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the 
decade.”  The  New.  York  Times  says  of  each  contributor,  “he  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  equipped  to  perform  bis  portion  of  the  work.”  The  Watchman,  of 
Boston,  commends  this  great  work  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  house¬ 
hold,  and  says  that  “after  they  have  read  it  from  beginning  to  md,  the 
Bible  will  be  to  them  more  than  ever  the  book  of  books?’ 

Further  W'ork  of  the  League. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  League  or  Religious  Extension  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  important  and  scholarly  works  adapted  to  the  people  which 
shall  still  further  fulfil  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  has  secured  the  counsel  and  co  operation  of  an  Advisory  Board, 
representing  various  churches  and  various  localities.  These  men  of 
scholarly  eminence  and  of  enlightened  judgment  will  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  issues  of  the  League  will  continue  to  be  of  high  character.  To  indi¬ 
cate  still  further  its  plans  the  League  announces  its  intention  to  provide  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  courses  of  scholarly  and  interesting  lectures 
which  will  elucidate  still  further  the  subjects  treated  in  its  published 
literature. 


The  Advisory  Board  of  the  League  of  Religious  Extension  consists  of  about  two  dozen  of  the  world’s  most  eminent 
Divines,  College  Presidents  and  Litterateurs  who,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Barrows,  will  prescribe  the  Literature  and  Lecture 
Courses  to  be  undertaken  by  the  League.  •’i 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension 

Has  purchased  and  owns  that  great  work 

The  People’s  Bible  History 

“The  most  valuable  contribution  to  sacred  literature  and  history  that  has  issued  from  the  brain  of  the  present  century.”  “The 
ablest  contribution  to  literature  of  the  present  century,  and  the  greatest  and  most  scholarly  work  yet  given  to  the  world  in 
relation  to  the  Bible.” 

Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  great  work.  Read  who  they  are : 


Bt.  Hon.  'William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Church  of  England;  Ex-Premier  of 
England,  Uawarden  Castle,  Chester,  England. 

Bev.  A.  H.  Hayoe.  Church  of  England;  Professor  of  Assyrlology,  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  England. 

Bev.  Samuel  Ives  Onrtiss,  D.D  ,  Congregatlonallst;  Professor  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Very  Kev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F  B.B.,  Church  of  England;  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  England. 

Bev.  Elmer  B.  Capen,  D.D.,  Universalist ;  President  Tnfft’s  College, 
Somerville.  Massachusetts. 

Bev.  Frank  W.  Gnnsaalus,  D.D..  Congregatlonallst;  President  Armour 
Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Bev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  Presbyterian:  Pastor  Yonkers  Presbyterian 
Church,  'Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bev.  B.  S.  Me  Arthur,  D.D.,  Baptist;  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New 
Yorkaty.N.Y, 

Bev.  Martyn  SummerlteU,  D.D.,  Free  Baptist;  Pastor  Main  Street  BapUst 
Church,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


Bev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  Pastor  First  Methodist 
■  Episcopal  Church,  Evanston. 

Bev.  W.  T.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Christian;  Editor  of  “The  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth,"  London,  England. 

Bev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Unitarian;  Pastor  South  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bev.  doHciih  Agar  Beet,  D.B..  Wesleyan;  Professor  Wesleyan  College,  Rich¬ 
mond.  England. 

Bev.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  Ph.D  ,  D.Th.,  I.L.'D.,  Evangelical  Lutheran; 
Professor  Ordinarius  Honorarlos  of  Theology,  Leipsig  university,  Leipzig. 
Germany. 

Bev.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Baptist:  Professor  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  Episcopalian;  Professor  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Bev.  J.  Monro  Gibson.  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  St.  John’s  Wood  Presbyterian 
Church,  London,  England. 

Bev.  George  C.  I.orlmer,  .I.l,.D.,  Baptist;  Pastor  of  the  Temple,  Boston,  Mars. 


It  Is  Estimated  That  This  One  Great  Book  Will  Alone  Yield  Over  $500,000  to  the  Leag^ue. 

Space  will  permit  us  to  give  you  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  stability  and  purposes  of  this  great  organization,  but  we  hope 
that  the  brief  suggestions  offered  will  prompt  you  to  write  us  for  fuller  particulars. 

WILL  YOU  JOIN  US? 

The  League  wants  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  believing  that  the  friends  and  workers  who  are  factors  in  the 
real  organization  can  become  even  more  enthused  than  otherwise  we  will  o«er  to  such  a  very  limited  amount  of  the  Treasury 
Stock  in  shares  of  $10  each,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable. 

To  those  who  desire  a  Safe  Investment  that  may  pay  Enormous  Profits,  but  in  any  event  will  return  a  good  interest 
to  the  investor,  we  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  a  most  careful  enquiry  into  the  facts,  particularly  as  to  the  finances. 

EXAMINED  BY  EXPERTS. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Reckitt,  Clark  &  Co,,  certified  accountants,  Chicago  and  New  York,  perhaps  the  most  competent  firm  of 
accountants  in  the  commercial  world,  have  carefully  and  conservatively  reckoned  the  profits  for  the  the  present  and  prospective 
stockholders.  Their  complete  report  will  be  sent  you  for  personal  inspection  upon  request.  In  fine,  every  opportunity  will 
be  given  you  to  know  the  value  of  this  stock  before  you  invest.  We  don’t  want  you  to  buy  it  simply  because  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  men,  mentally  and  morally,  are  interested  and  actively  associated  with  us,  but  because  the  work  is  a  grand 
one  and  the  business  affairs  of  the  League  are  so  conducted  as  to  ensure  permanent  success,  and  that  that  degree  of  success 
may  be  reached  and  maintained  while  paying  a  handsome  profit  to  those  who  now  invest,  and  thereby  become  factors  in  the 
architecture  of  the  world’s  best  literature. 

Subscription  books  will  open  for  the  sale  of  a  limited  amount  of  stock  October  i,  and  will  close  soon  after  October  15. 

For  full  particulars  address,  or  call  in  person.  Mention  The  Evangelist  when  writing. 

The  League  of  Religious  Extension  (inc.), 

69  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 
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Girlhood 

— ^the  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  future 
good  health  is  the  ^ 
time  when  Ferris^^^H 
Waist 
Misses  is 
dispensable. 

It  represents 
the  result  of 
careful  study  of 
young  gprls'  needs. 

It  supports  and 
strengthens,  while  im¬ 
parting  grace  to  the 
figure,  comfort  to  the  , 
wearer.  Thoughtful  / 
mothers  and  eminent  / 
physicians  endorse  H 


Ferris 


’  Good  Sense 

Corset  Waists 


Made  high  and  low  bnst,  long  and  short  waist,  to  suit 
all  figures.  Children’s,  25  cents  to  50  cents.  Misses’, 
50  cents  to  $1.00.  Ladies’,  |i.oo  to  $2.00.  Always 
superior  in  quality  and  workmanship. 

FOR  SALK  BT  ALL  RKTAILKRS. 


Spend  Your  Money 
And  Save  It. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  issues  a  policy  in  which  protection  and 
the  saving  system  are  combined.  When  you  no 
longer  need  life  insurance  protection  you  can 
withdraw.  The  cash  surrender  value  of  our 
policies  is  available  on  any  anniversary  beginning 
with  the  second.  Thus  the  amount  paid  in  is 
returned  to  you  less  a  moderate  charge  for  the 
time  you  have  been  insured. 

You  surely  can  see  the  attractiveness  of 
such  a  contract  It  costs  nothing  to  make  in¬ 
quiries.  Give  us  a  call. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 


Incorporated  1851 


SPRINGFIELD,  MA55. 


New  York  Office,  258  Broadway. 


OEORQE  J.  WIGHT,  Manager. 


theonly  flour  In  the 
world  containing 
all  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  in  wheat  re¬ 
duced  to  an  even 
fineness.  It  is  an 
invaluable  remedy 
for  dyspepsia,  in¬ 
digestion  and  con¬ 
stipation— no  matterofhow  longstanding. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  have  him 
order  some  for  you  or  send  us  his  name 
and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 


Tbegenaine  bean  oar  labeland  name 
and  is  made  onlr  by  the 

FnulUia  MQls  Co^  Lockport,N.T. 

Booklet  and  key  to  abOTe  illustration 
mailed  free  on  request. 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  teKnow  its  ARMOUR'S. 

CLEANSES  THOROUOIILY  AND 

LEAVES  niE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


